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) This is Don Quinn, wonderfully warm and brilliant writer- 
creator of THE HALLS OF IVY. He’s thoroughly familiar with the Puckish 
pranks of Fibber McGee; equally at home with the vibrant humor of 
Mrs. Ronald Colman as Victoria Hall. She is a former 


English stage star who now graces the campus of Ivy College as the wife 


of Dr. William Todhunter Hall, Ivy's president. He is played by the beloved 






) Ronald Colman who proudly accepted Radio’s coveted Pea- 


body Award for NBC’s THE HALLS OF IVY after only one season on the air. 


You ll love THE HALLS OF Ivy when it returns on Wednesdays 
beginning October 3, again presented by the Jos. Schlitz Brewing Compan 


Please consult your newspaper for time and NBC station. 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 


M/ON {of 





Start Your Membership 
With These TWO Basic Art Books 


THE CHALLENGE OF MODERN ART 
By ALLEN LEEPA 
The modern movement in art presents a challenge to tra 
ditional esthetics. With the aid of some 200 superb illus 


trations and diagrams, the author gives his case for an 
estheti vision. Here is the vocabulary and insight to 
help you appreciate the important modern trend 


and 
FROM CAVE PAINTING TO COMIC STRIP 


By LANCELOT HOGBEN 
The 


of how man has educated him 






= Semen. a 


pee CHALLE 


oer aT 


fascinating true account 





self with pictures. With more 
than 200 illustrations of all 
kinds, this popular author 
traces the development of 
calendars, alphabets, number 
systems and many more pre- 
sent day tools of communica- 
tion and art 
Retail price for this set 

of two books $11.00 


Member's price .. $6.75 


FIVE 
BOOKS! 


J Oe fava 
; worth 


of books to 


new member 


6” 


Each month, hundreds of art lovers, art students and people who 





appreciate fine books join the Art Book Guild. Here is a truly remark- 
able membership gift--yours because we want to bring the benefits of 


the Guild to hundreds more! 


When you join, we send you the beautiful Renoir, 


Goya and Degas FREE 





YOUR OTHER PRIVILEGES AS A MEMBER 


Also, you get a free subscription to Art in Books. This monthly brochure describes 
art beoks of all publishers and the next Guild selection. For each four selections 


you accept, we send you an additional Bonus Book free 


You receive and buy only the books you want, pay the special 
low member’s price plus a small fixed mailing charge after you 
receive each book. Save 40% or more! All books are in the pub- 
lishers’ original fine edition. You enroll for no fixed term, and 
may cancel your membership after you accept four Guild 
selections 


Here is your chance to get the extraordinary Renoir, Goya and 
Degas at no charge! You can have a growing collection of fine 
art books a treasured “‘museum without walls.” 


RENOIR 2) ROSAMUND FROST 


View 
10°/4 


x133/;", 40 reproductions in black-and-white, 8 in full color 
A unique and valuable blending of the foremost American and 
European collections. With text by a former editor of Art News 


here is a distinctive book of fine art and expert appraisal 


GOYA 2y JACQUES LASSAIGNE 


107/,"” x 134%," 64 reproductions in balftone, 13 in full color 

The greatest revolutionary since El Greco, Goya’s work had a 
tremendous influence on nineteenth century painting. His unusual 
techniques have placed him among the most gifted artists of all 


time. 


DEGAS py CAMILLE MAUCLAIR 


10'/,""x13'/.", 40 reproductions in black-and-white, 16 in full color 
A distinguished record of the lonely, intense genius whose brush 
immortalized the ballet girl and gave the world a treasure of 


luminous realism. With text by the former art critic of Le Figaro 


THE ART BOOK GUILD OF AMERICA, INC. 
TA-!, 296 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
Please enroll me as a member 


ing, Renoir, Goya and Degas 
The Challenge of Modern 


I am to receive, FREE as a gift 
With send as my first 
Art and From Cave Painting to C 


them, 











a free Bonus Book for each four selections | buy, and my only 
is to accept four Guild selections each year I remain a member 


Name 
Address 
City, Zone, State 


This coupon makes you a member with all privileges 
— . 


together at the special, low member’s price of $6.75 plus 38c postage and 
packing charge. I will receive Art in Books free every month. I will receive 


The Guild's 
National 


Advisory Board 


¢> 


Thomas Hort Benton 


vir 


Rockwell Kent 


“aD 


Poul Gardner 


¥D 


Walter Pach 


upon join- 
selection 
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obligation 





































GERTRUDE LAWRENCE 


in A New Musical Play 


The King and I 


Music by 


RICHARD RODGERS 


Book and Lyrics by ' 

OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
Based on the Novel “Anna and the King of Siam” by 
MARGARET LANDON 
with YUL BRYNNER 
DOROTHY SARNOFF + STEPHANIE AUGUSTINE 
Directed by JOHN van DRUTEN 


Settings and Lighting by JO MIELZINER 
2 Costumes designed by IRENE SHARAFF 


Choreography by JEROME ROBBINS 


Air-Cond. ST. JAMES THEA, W 44 St 
Eves. at 6:25. Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:25 








Presented in association with 


LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 
PULITZER PRIZE and CRITICS’ AWARD 


ROGER RICO 
MARTHA WRIGHT 


South Pacific 


Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
Book by 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN 
Adapted trom JAMES A. MICHENER’S Pulitzer 
Prize Winning ‘‘TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC’ 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 


with MYRON McCORMICK + DIOSA COSTELLO 


Air-Cond. MAJESTIC, West 44 St 
Eves. 8:30. Mots. Wed. & Sot. 2:30 


R 
E 
H 


it xt x 
“GENUINE ENTERTAINMENT, full 
of brains, talent, wit, humor and 
splendor.” —8rooks Atkinson, Times 


‘afi BERT LAHR 
DOLORES GRAY 







Hilarious Musical Revue 
with ELLIOTT REID 


od COLETTE MARCHAND 


Air-Cond. MARK HELLINGER THEA., B’way at Si St. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
222323 












“A vastly enjoyable song-and-dance antic 


put on with humorous perfection.” 
BROOKS ATKINSON, Times 


CAROL 
CHANNING 


GENTLEMEN 
PREFER 
BLONDES 


ZIEGFELD THEA., 54 St. & 6 Ave. 


Air-condt.—Mats. Wed. & Sat 




















' 
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CALENDAR OF THEATRE ARTS 


September Events 


The Theatre 
New Plays 


Border Be Damned—aAn Irish comedy 
by Paul Vincent Carroll starring Eddie 
10. The action oc- 


curs in an Irish town where conditions 


Dowling opens Sept 


are conducive to smuggling. The play is 
presented by Eddie Dowling and John 
Golden 


Borscht Capades—An_ English-Yiddish 
variety revue called Bowl of Merriment, 
presented by Hal Zeiger, opens Sept. 17 
at the Royale. In 1949 it started as an 
experiment doing one night stands in 
Los Angeles, was hailed a success, and 
ran for 35 weeks in Hollywood. A cross 
country tour followed, which was cli- 
maxed by a 12 week run in Chicago 
Cast includes Mickey Katz, Phil Foster, 
Bas Sheva, Joey Grey and Jack Hilliard. 


Cross Your Fingers—A musical fantasy 
with book, lyrics and music by Mann 
Holiner and Alberta Nichols. Arthur 
Klein presents this whimsical musical, 
which opens in Philadelphia Sept. 3 and 
in New York week of Sept. 17. Sets de- 
signed by Ralph Alswang, and Valerie 
Bettis may do choreography. 


Herman Shum- 
Stuart Scottish 


Lace on Her Petticoat 
lin offers this Aimee 
comedy now having a successful run in 
London. The six character play opens 
Sept. 4 at the Booth. Story 


around a young mother and her daugh- 


revolves 


ter, and the problems of class distinction. 
Comedy features Neva Patterson. Set- 
tings by Sam Leve, Shumlin directs, cos- 
tumes by Hazel Roy. 


Let Me Be Guilty—Paul Vroom and 
Irving Cooper present around Sept. 26 
Arthur Carter. Action 
takes place in the office of a bookmaker 


a new play by 


the story naturally concerns numbers 
With Jed Harris direct- 
ing, the play is expected to open Sept. 6 
in New Haven, and Sept. 10 in Philadel- 
phia. Cast includes Dane Clark and pos- 
sibly Sylvia Sidney. 


and _ rackets 


Love and Let Love—A new sophisti- 
cated comedy by Louis Verneuil brings 
back film comedienne Ginger Rogers to 
the stage after an absence of 21 years 
The play written for the actress and 
directed by Verneuil, opens Sept. 25 at 
the Plymouth. Anthony B. Farrell is the 
producer and the cast of 5 includes Tom 
Helmore and Dorothy Adams. The one 
set, which unfolds the action in a New 
York living room, is designed by Ralph 
Alswang 


Three Wishes for 


story of 


Jamie—A_ musical 


Ireland and horse traders of 


Kentucky is due in New York week of 
Sept. 17. The play was adapted from th, 
Christopher Award winning novel Three 
Wishes of Jamie McRuin by Charles 9 
O'Neil, the author, and Charles Ledere; 
Music and lyrics by Ralph Blane, pro- 
ducers Albert and Arthur Lewis, chore. 
ographer Eugene Loring, set designer 
George Jenkins. Cast includes John Raitt, 
Cecil Kelloway and Ralph Morgan. 


Out West of Eighth—A comedy by 
Kenyon Nicholson which Courtney Bury 
and Malcolm L. Pearson presents Sept 
20 at the Barrymore. Marc Connelly 
the director. The play will be seen Sept 
7-8 in Princeton. All the action is cop. 
fined to a hotel. No names will be em. 
ployed in a cast of 28. The scenery js 


designed by Ralph Alswang. 


Films 


Museum of Modern Art Film Library 
Sept. 3-9: Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 
with John Barrymore, Martha Mansfield 
and Nita Naldi . . . Sept. 10-16: Littl 
Lord Fauntleroy, with Mary Pickford 
and Claude Gillingwater . . . Sept. 1?- 
23: The Mark of Zorro, with Douglas 
Fairbanks and Marguerite de la Motte 

Sept. 24-30: Monsieur Beaucaire, 
with Rudolph Valentino, Bebe Daniels, 
Lois Wilson and Doris Kenyon. 


Music 


New York City Opera Company—City 
Center of Music and Drama—Fall Sea 
son Sept. 27-Nov. 11. Artistic and Music 
Laszlo Hala- 
Pichel, 
Hollywood director and actor will stage 
The Dybbuk; Otto Erhardt, Jose Ruben, 
[Theodore Komisarjavesky and Leopold 
Sachse. Conductors: Jean Morel, Joseph 
Rosenstock ; Lighting: Jean Rosenthal 
Stars: Patricia Neway, who will star m 
The Dybbuk, Gracilea’ Rivera, new 
American Theo Bayle, new 
singer from Belgium, Mario Lalli, young 
Robert 
will be back as well as David Poleri and 
Thursday eve 
ning, Sept. 27: Manon .. . Friday eve 
ning, Sept. 28: The Marriage of Figar 
29: Mad- 


Director and Conductor 


saz; Stage Directors: Irving 


soprano, 


be 
American tenor; Rounseville 


Francis Yeend. Program: 


Saturday matinee, Sept 


ame Butterfly Saturday evening, 
Sept. 29: Faust Sunday matinee, 
Sept. 30: Carmen . Sunday evening, 


Sept 0: 


La Boheme. 


Carnegie Hall—Sept. 9: Concert > 


Beaux Arts Quartet in the Recital Hall 
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1 Hall 


_. Sept. 10: Telephone Hour Broad- 
cast in the Main Hall . . . Sept. 15: 
Jazz at the Philharmonic in the Main 
Hall . . . Sept. 26: Second Concert by 

Beaux Arts Quartet in the Recital 
Hall . . - Sept. 29: Concert given by 
Dean Eckertsen in the Main Hall fea- 


turing music by Corelli. 


Town Hall—-Friday, Sept. 21: Green- 
wich Village 
Concert . . . Saturday, Sept. 22: Oscar 
Brand, folk singer . . . Sept. 26: New 
York Madrigal Society Benefit Concert 

Thursday, Sept. 27: Stanley Weiner, 


\ iolinist. 


Humane League Benefit 


Dance 


Ballet Theatre Foundation—Metropoli- 

Opera House—Fall Season Sept. 20- 
Oct. 7th. President—Blevins Davis: Di- 
ectors: Lucia Chase and Oliver Smith: 
Regisseur: Dimitri Romanoff. Company 
f 100. Stars: Igor Youskevitch, Alicia 
\lonso, John Kriza, Mary Ellen Moy- 
lan, and Jean Babileé, Nathalie Philip- 
part Musical 


Director : Alexander 


Smallens: Conductor: Joseph Levine 
Repertoir« Revival of Michael Fokine’s 
Bluebeard, music by Offenbach and cos- 


tumes and sets by Vertes: Anton Dolin 
will stage Princess Aurora also revival, 
Ischaikovsky; One Neu 
announced later. Other 
allets include: Giselle, Les Sylphides, 
Swan Lake Helen of Troy, Gala Per- 
mance, Romeo and Juliet, Les De- 
selles de la Nuit, Le Jeune homme 
a Mort, Fancy Free, Interplay, and 


favorites 53 in all 


th music by 


Ballet will | 


New York City Ballet—New York City 
Center—Fall Season Sept. 4-Sept. 23. 
Artistic Director George Balanchine 
Assoc. Artistic Director: Jerome Rob- 
General Director: Lincoln Kir- 

n; Musical Director: Leon Barzin: 
Sars: Maria Tallchief, Janet Reed, 
nquil LeClercq, Melissa Hayden, 
Diana Adams, Beatrice 7 ompkins, Pa- 
Wilde, Yvonne Mounsey, Nicholas 
Magallanes, Francisco Moncion, Herbert 
Bliss, Hugh Laing, Todd _ Bolender, 
Frank Hobi, Michael Maule, Roy To- 
and the well-known Nora Kaye and 
Andre Eglevsky Novelties: The 
Mandarin. American pre- 
tre, Thurs. Sept. 6. Music by Bela 
Bartok, (1919), choreography by Todd 
Bolender, danced by Hugh Laing and 
Melissa Havden, scenery and costumes 
Alvin Colt Concerto Barocco, 
Revival, Thurs., Sept. 13. Music by J. S. 
Bach (Double Violin Concerto), chore- 


raph, by Balance hine ° ° A pollo, 
Leader f The Muses New to this 
ompan\ First performance, Thurs., 
S 


pt. ll. Music by Stravinsky (1928 
horeography by Balanchine, danced by 
Maria Tallchief and Andre Eglevsky 


Other Ballets: The Card Game (Strav- 
insky-Balanchine-Sharaft ) The Duel 
(Banfield-Dollar-Stevenson). . . . La 
Valse (Ravel-Balanchine-Karinska ) 
Pas De Trois (Minkus-Balanchine-Ka- 


rinska) . . . Bourree Fantasque (Cha- 
rier-Balanchine-Karinska ) Serenade 
Tschaikowsky-Balanchine) . . . Cake- 


walk (Gottschalk: Kay-Boris-Drew 
Sylvias Pas De Deux (Delibes-Balan- 
chine-Karinska Firebird (Strav- 
insky-Balanchine-Chagall) . . . The 
Cage (Stravinsky-Robbins-Sobotka 
Symphony in C_ (Bizet-Balanchine-Bo- 
lender) . . . Age of Anxiety (Bernstein- 
Robbins-Smith-Sharaff Sym phonic 
Mozart - Balanchine - Mor- 
com) . . Orpheus (Stravinsky-Balan- 
chine-Noguchi Prodigal Son (Pro- 
kohev-Balanchine-Rouault) . . . Jllumi- 
nations Britten-Ashton-Beaton 
Divertimento (Haieff-Balanchine 

Jinx ( Britten-Christensen 


Concertante 


Art 


Museums 


Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway 
Through Sept. 16: Prints of Parisian 
scenes by Degas, Toulouse-Lautrec, 
Dufy, Villon and other French artists 
Sept. 13-Oct. 14: Century of Amer- 
ican Portrait Photography including 
works by Julia M. Cameron, Thomas 
Eakins, Edward Steichen, Alfred Stieg- 
litz and Paul Strand Through Oct 
14 All One Sees That’s 
landscapes and prints of visitors to 


Japan 


Japane sé 


Metropolitan Museum, Fifth Ave. at 
82nd St.—Sept. 21 through Novembe1 
Exhibition of Toulouse-Lautrec Litho- 
graphs in color and black and white, 
many from the Alfred Stieglitz collec- 
tion. A memorial show fifty vears after 
painter's death. Collection includes night 
club posters, portraits of French actors 
of 1890's, including Rejane, Coquelin, 
etc., and scenes from French plays such 
as Moliére’s Précteuses Rid ules, et« 
; Continuing to Sept. 16: Winslow 
Homer Exhibition 


Museum of the City of New York, Fifth 
Ave. and 103rd St.—Sept. 26 through 
November: Theatrical Portraits. 
Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53rd St 
Aug. 22-Sept. 30: Forgotten Photog- 
raphers. An exhibition of outstanding 
prints from the files of the Library of 


Congress Sept. 12-Nov. 25: Work 
by Adult Students of the People’s Art 
Center . Sept. 12-Oct. 28: James 


Ensor, a large retrospective exhibition 


of works by the famous Belgian painter 


Museum of Non-Objective Painting, 
1071 Fifth Ave June 19-Sept. 30: Ex- 


continued on page 5 


Leland Heyward presents 


Ethel Merman 
= 8 “Call MeMadam’ 


with PAUL LUKAS 
ALAN HEWITT 
Music & Lyrics by IRVING BERLIN 


Book by HOWARD LINDSAY & RUSSEL GROUSE. i 


Directed by GEORGE ABBOTT 
Dances & Musical Numbers by JEROME ROBBINS 
IMPERIAL Thea. 259 W. 45th St.. N.Y. 19 
Evgs. at 8:30. Mats. WED. & SAT. at 2:30 





Screen star Barbara Stanwyck and host 
John C. Bruno 


“If you want a good steak dinner go to the 
Pen and Pencil 
Ward Morehouse— orld Telegram & Sun 


‘For the preferred list: Bruno's Pen and 
Pencil sizzling steaks.” 
Danton Walker—New York Daily News 


“Bruno produces as delectable a steak as 
I've tasted in New York.” 
Blair Chatzinoff—New York Post 


"A Pen and Pencil Steak is a thing of beauty 
and a joy to be remembered." 
Lois Tidden—Cue Magazine 


The finest Steak House in America.” 
Mike O'Shea—T V Guide 


he place tor a good steak 
dinner — but a good one! 
MU. 2-8659 203 E. 45th, N. Y. C. 











“what did the critics say?’’ 


e You can find out the easy way. 
Subscribe to the weekly that keeps 
you informed of the current New 
York theatre scene. 

® Digests of drama reviews, articles 
and programs from N.Y. papers, 
magazines, radio and TV. Out of 
town reviews, books, records. In- 
teresting summer features. 


eritical digest 
505 Sth Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


| $10 a year 25c a sample 





Name 
Address 


City, State 
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HE MOST IMPORTANT BOOKS 


Wherever good books are read and discussed the Book Find Club has 
become known for the high standard of its selections and their low price—only 
$1.89 per book, regardless of publishers’ higher prices. Such books as MALE 
AND FEMALE, “a study of sexes in a changing world,” by Margaret Mead; 
GENETICS AND THE RACES OF MAN by William C. Boyd; OUT OF my 
LATER YEARS by Albert Einstein; LISTENING WITH THE THIRD EAR, 
“the inner experience of a psychoanalyst,” by Theodor Reik; THE MEANING 
OF EVOLUTION by George Gaylord Simpson—are only a few of the many 
notable books available to members. 






Members’ Price 1.89 


AN at Big Savines to You! 


The publishers’ list prices of these books range up to $6.00, but as 
a member of the Book Find Club you pay only $1.89 (plus postage and han- 





ou sy Pra dling). Actually this means an average savings of more than 50% on the 
books you buy. 
List Price 4.75 
Members’ Price 1.89 
. . 
Receive FREE Gift Book 
You may start your membership in the Book Find a 
Club with any of the distinguished books pictured so 
on this page, and in addition as a new member you ru 
may choose a FREE GIFT BOOK from among those wf 
List Price 5.00 listed in the coupon below. You can thus receive ay 
Members’ Price 1.89 up to $12.00 worth of books for only $1.89. 
A? 
List Price 3.75 oe 
Members’ Price 1.89 ee 
rs LT oe 
<e 
7. ae | . 
Join The Book Kind Club 





It costs you nothing to belong to the Book 
Find Club. You pay only for the books you 
want and you may take as few as four in 
the entire membership year. Each month 
you receive, FREE, the Book Find News 
so that you can decide for yourself, after 
reading the review of the forthcoming se- 
lection, if you want the book. If not, you 
simply return the printed form (always sup- 





List Price 5.00 
Members’ Price 1.89 









List Price 6.00 
Members’ Price 1.89 


| News 


Please send as my first selection 


I (1) MALE AND FEMALE 
l [) OUT OF MY LATER YEARS 





plied by us) which tells us not to send it 
In addition, the Book Find News contains 
reviews of other notable books available to 
members. Since it is almost certain that you 
read at least four Book Find Club selections 
during the year anyway, why not get them 
from the Club at the tremendous savings 
we are able to effect through our large 
printing orders 


fied PILL OUT THE COUPON BELOW AND MAIL TO: 


| THE BOOK FIND CLUB, c/o THEATRE ARTS, 130 West Séth St., N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


Please enroll me as a member and send me the FREE book and first selection | hove 
indicated. | am also to receive FREE each month the Club's literary magazine, the Book Find 
| understand | may accept os few as 4 books a yeor at the SPECIAL MEMBERSHIP 
PRICE OF ONLY $1.89 A BOOK (plus 24¢ postage ond handling) and may cancel my mem- 
bership at any time after purchasing 4 selections 


Also, send as my FREE book (check title desired 


[) CRY, THE BELOVED COUNTRY 
L) TWO ADOLESCENTS 


1 LISTENING WITH THE THIRD EAR  () PSYCHOANALYSIS: Evolution and Development 
| C) GENETICS AND THE RACES OF MAN MIND AND BODY 
‘. THE MEANING OF EVOLUTION INISHFALLEN FARE THEE WELL 
List Price 3.75 NAME 
Members’ Price 1.89 l (please print 
ADDRESS - 
List Price 6.00 1 
Members’ Price 1.89 ycrrv eS ZONE STATE. 
" (prices slightly higher in Conoda) 
| T TR ARTS. SEPTEMBER 95 





CREDITS AND CRITICS CALENDAR 


by Theodore Kraus (continued from page 3) 


St 


hibition from Permanent Collection in- 


Stalag 17 


cluding some recent acquisitions of 


Mondrian, Kandinsky, Pevsner, Moholy- 





S$ Comedy melodrama inside a German War prisoners’ camp during World War II. Nagy and Xceron. 
y The comedy is strictly GI, the melodrama concerns the detection and capture of 7 
E a spy. All male cast, written by two former inmates of such a camp. Whitney Museum of American Art, 10 
; Credits Critics W. 8th St.—September 4-September 30: 
Y Opening : May 8, 1951 Pro Con Permanent collection of twentieth cen- 
, Theatre: 48th St. Theatre J tury American art. 
3 Producer: Jose Ferrer Times a 
y Director : Jose Ferrer “cong Tribune 
Sets: pene amet Leeye salen Galleries 
Costumes: Noel Taylor SeErOr 
Cast: John Ericson Compass 
Robert Strauss Journal American Borgenicht, 65 E. 57th—Through Sept. 
Harvey Lembeck Post 8: Milton Avery, Jimmy Ernst, Peter 
Pee Hugo World Telegram & Sun Grippe, José de Rivera, and others, in 
as and others. an exhibition of paintings, small sculp- 
n- tures and prints. 
ve 
Flahooley Buchholz, 32 E. 57th St.—Sept. 4.—In- 
definitely. Exhibition of the work of 
Magical musical revealing people and puppets at work and at play in the world’s Wilhelm Lehmbruck, the sculptor, and 
largest toy factory. Wonderful, happy, laughing dolls are the product. The goal his German contemporaries (1881- 
is to supply one to every child in the world. 1919 
ate Critees Carré, 712 Fifth Ave. at 56th St— 
Opening: May 14, 1951 Pro Con 


Through September: Group Show of 


Theatre: Broadhurst Contemporary French Paintings; Dufy, 


Producer: Crawford, Harburg and Times bn 
Saidy Herald Tribune 


Book : E. Y. Harburg and News 


Fred Saidy Mirror 
Compass 


Villon, Leger and Gromaire. 


Feigl, 601 Madison Ave. at 57th St. 


, age During September: French and Amer- 
Music: Sammy Fain 


ges de <2 ournal Americar ; 
Lyrics: - Y. “te oo Othon Friesz, Ch. Soutine, Vouillard- 
Director: ». Y. Harburg and 
Fred Saidy 
Sets: Howard Bay 
Costumes: David Ffolkes 


ican Contemporaries, (Raoul Dufy, 
World Telezram & Sun Vytlacil, Garrett, Krauskopf. 


Knoedler, 14 E. 57th St.—Sept. 24-Oct. 
13: Exhibition called Paintings of Dark- 
Dances: Helen Tamiris est Africa, Congo and the Sudan by 
Cast: Ernest Truex 


Gilbert Adrian, the famous dress Ge- 
Edith Atwater 


signer. The show consists of fifteen 


Yma Sumac paintings. 
, Bill Baird Marionettes 
? 


ins and others. Milch, 55 E. 57th St.—Through Sept. 
he 28: Oils and water colors by nineteenth 
ons and twentieth-century Americans, in- 
me Oklahoma cluding Childe Hassam, Ernest Lawson 


é and Stephen Etnier. 
National company of famed, long run musical adaption of Lynn Riggs’ Green 


Grow the Lilacs has been touring back and forth across the country since 1948. 


After more than 700 performances the group makes its Broadway debut. 


Midtown, 17 E. 57th St.—Sept. 1-Sept. 
30: Group Exhibition of American art- 


Credits Critics ists including Don Kingman, William 

Opening: May 29, 1951 Pro Con Thom, Henry Koerner, Waldo Peirce, 

ve J ‘ 
nd Theatre: Broadway Paul Cadmus, Gladys Rockmore Davis, 


wl Producer: Theatre Guild 


Book : Oscar Hammerstein II 
Music: Richard Rodgers 
Lyrics: Oscar Hammerstein II 
Director Jerome Whyte 

Sets: Lemuel Ayers 
Costumes Miles White 

Dances: Agnes de Mille prehensive group of paintings and draw- 
Cast: Ridge Bond ings including four large canvasses by 


Times Zoltan Sepshy. First exhibition in new 
Herald Tribune 


News 
Mirror Wildenstein, 19 E. 64th St.—Through 


Compass Sept. 28: Exhibition of the works of 
Journal American 


Post 
World Telegram & Sun 


location. 


Daumier and Delacroix, two nineteenth 
century contemporaries. A most com- 





" Patricia Northrop Delacroix representing the four seasons ; 


Marvy Marlo painting entitled Drama by Daumier 
Jerry Mann representing the theatre, one called 
and others. Sortie de Pheapre (Leaving the Opera). 


continued on page 6) Aimee Scheff 
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arise a: ne eas ‘ 


new york's NEW 
theatre BOOKSTORE 
and GALLERY 


@ THEATRE BOOKS AND PLAYS @ 
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the NEW BOOKSTORE & GALLERY, inc. 
63 W. 44 St., New York City, Mu 7-4385 
Largest 
collection of the 
The kind Broadway and Hollywood 
stars wear. You may use them at mod- 
majority of New York stage plays, Roxy and 
Brothers Circus, Sonja Henie and other Ice 
Shows and night clubs, and dresses an average 
us a list of your requirements and be sure 

Brooks costumes your next show! 
1150 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

VAnderbilt 6-5060 

i FOR 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET: 
“What Fabrics Can Do 


Send us all your requests 
() world's finest costumes. 
erate rental rates. Brooks costumes the 
Radio City Theatres, television shows, Ringling 
of 100 amateur productions every week. Send 
e 
For Your Show” 





“NEW YORK: 142 W. 44th St. 
BOSTON: 400 Boylston St. 
_ CHICAGO: 125 N. Wabash Ave. 


'N LOS ANGELES 
Dazian's of California, Inc.. 731 S. Hope Street 





CREDITS AND CRITICS 


continued from page 5 


Courtin’ Time 


Musical comedy based on Eden Phillpotts’ play The Farmer's Wife ponders choice 


of second mate for middle-aged Maine widower 


Three local belles of ancien; 


vintage are considered before he turns to his ever-faithful housekeeper 


Opening: 
Theatre: 
Producer: 
Book : 
Lyrics and 
Music: 
Director: 
Sets: 
Costumes: 
Dances 
Cast: 


Mus 


Opening 
Theatre: 
Produc CT: 
Book 
Musi 
Lyrics 
Director 
Sets 
Costumes 
Dances 


Opening 
Theatre: 
Producer: 
Sketches 


& Lyrics: 


Music: 
Director: 
Sets: 
Costumes: 


Musical 


Numbers: 


Cast: 


Credits Critics 
June 7, 1951 Pro Con 
National Ti 
Russo, Ellis and Cohen — 
William Roos Herald Tribune 
Jack Lawrence and News 
Mirror 


Don Walker 
Alfred Drake 
Ralph Alswang 
Saul Bolasni 


Compass 
Journal American 
Post 


World Telegram & Sun 





George Balanchine 
Joe E. Brown 
Billie Worth 
Carmen Mathews 


and others 


Seventeen 
ical adaption of Booth Tarkington’s novel. See picture story 
Credits Critr 
June 21, 1951 P Con 
Broadhurst 
Serle, Lambert and Fover ssanate 
Herald ] rib ine 
Sally Benson 
Walter Kent News 
alte! en ‘ 
Mirro1 


Kim Gannon 

Hassard Short 
Stewart Chane 
David Ffolikes 


Compass 

Journal American 
Post 
World 





Telegram & Sun 


Dania Krupska 
Two on the Aisle 
\ new il ¢ ( 
Credits ( 
July 19, 1951 P Con 


Mark Hellinger 


Times 
Arthur Lesse 
con “ Herald Tribune 
Betty Comden and 
Ad Iph Gr eT News 
ao sreen 
‘ Mirrot 


Jule Styne 
Abe Burrows 
Howard Bay 


Joan Personette 


Compass 

Journal American 

Post 

World Telegram & Sun 





Ted Cappy 

Bert Lahti 

Dolores Gray 
Elliott Reid 
Colette Marchand 


and others 








SEVENTEEN 


Life in the quiet Indianapolis suburb in 1907 was very dull for Willie Baxter FO R YOU 


Kenneth Nelson). Just seventeen, he hated women. That is until Lola Pratt 


Ann Crowley)—baby talk, poodle and all, arrives to spend the summer. In | A NATURAL, QUICK 
atter of seconds he has promised to call that evening in his ‘usual’ 
on ek Eh EASIER WAY TO 


dress suit 
Lola: I guess I'd better go now. I’ve made LEARN A LANGUAGE 


you enough trouble for one day. 

| 3 | With LINGUAPHONE 
you can listen and learn, 
in 2O minutes a day, at 
home: 


SPANISH FRENCH 
ITALIAN GERMAN 
PORTUGUESE RUSSIAN 


—any of 29 languages available, 
including the Oriental. 


LINGUAPHONE 


The WORLD'S STANDARD 
Conversational Method 
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Mr. Baxter: If he feels the way he looks, 
hy doesn’t he go to bed and stay there. 
Mr. and Mrs. Baxter (Frank Albertson and 
Doris Dalton) are worried about the strange 
antics of their son since meeting Lola. He 
has taken to smirking and barking like her 
portable poodle Flopit. 


is the natural way to learn 
languages . . . actually the 
same way you learned Eng- 
lish even before you went to 
school. You hear people 
speak in their native tongue. 
You listen—you learn—you 
understand! You speak with 
correct pronunciation, proper 
tonal inflection. You read and 
write. It's all amazingly easy! 





a ena enero 














Willie: Do you remember 


when you were married le. ANOTHER LANGUAGE— 
the first time? ANOTHER OPPORTUNITY 


Discovering that the father ae See languave can 

> ea mean greater opportunities to you 
of 4 hired hand (Maurice in your career, When trevelias, 
Ellis and Alonzo Bosan you'll be able to see and do 
was first married at seven- 


things the native way. Language 
ie. : power will broaden your cultural 
teen, Willie is busy making . 
plans for his future with 


enjoyment 
Lola. 


a ee ae 


| 


STOP WISHING— 
START TALKING 


You're never too old or too young 
to learn another language the 
LINGUAPHONE way. 


SPECIAL! 
ENGLISH SPEECH RECORDS 


Lingquaphone also offers one of the most 
complete collections of English Speech 
recordings available anywhere. It includes 
English’ and American phonetics, pronunci- 
ation, intonation. conversation, Shakespeare, 
drama, poetry, famous readings, prose, ora- 
tory, and invaluable recordings on the Eng- 
lish dialects spoken in both the U. S. and 
Great Britain. Circular FREE on request. 





FREE book gives fascinating facts about 
LINGUAPHONE—why it is used by col- 
leges, schools, armed services, U. N. and has 
been the choice of more than one million 
home study students. Mail Coupon TODAY! 





Jane: I have to tell you a joke on Mama. 
How to get a dress suit for Lola’s farewell 
arty. Willie can’t raise enough money for 


the $40 tuxedo. Sister Jane (Betty Jane 


Seagle reveals that Mother has relented LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
nd had Pop’s dress suit cut down to fit 136-09 Rockerfeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 
Willic 
ee ee ee 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE i 
136-09 Rockefeller Piaza 
SEND FOR Send me your FREE book. |! i 
4 want to learn language. 
aidaa Send English Speech Circular. | 
BOOKLET Jum 
Lola's farewell party was a success, for everybody but Willie. He finally had ADDRESS j 
a dress suit that fit, but he didn’t have Lola. The baby-talking lass from city 
St. Louis was off to conquer other lads in other towns. ‘Ess, indeedy! | 
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Now-Carusos Records 
Sound Like CARL 


Like MELCHIORS 






The Reason... 


ZENITH’S NEW COBRA-MATIC 
Record Player with 


PITCH and TEMPO CONTROL! 


Did you know that records should be played at ex- 
actly the same speed they were recorded ? Otherwise 
they will be “off” not only in pitch and tempo, but in 


“ 


tone quality as well. 


It's a litthe known fact, but all record players (in- 
cluding Zenith’s prior to the Cobra-Matic) vary in 
turntable speed at time of manufacture and get worse 
as they grow older. A difference of only 1 R.P.M. 
(Revolution Per Minute) will make an LP (Long 
Playing 3343) record sound sharp or flat by more 
than a quarter tone! And two brand new phonographs Cobra-Matic Record Player and Black Magic TV Make Zenith the World’s 
may differ by almost a full half-tone in pitch! Greatest TV-Radio-Phonograph Combination! Illustrated - the New 
Zenith” “Keats,” with 146 sq. in. Glare-Ban “Blaxide”® Rectan- 
gular Tube Screen, and built-in provision for proposed new UHF 





ZENITH COBRA-MATIC is the on/y automatic rec- 


ord player that lets you play records at the exact speed channels; Cobra-Matic Record Player; FM-AM Radio. Period cab- 
for perfect pitch, tempo and tumbre! It plays not only inet, luxurious Mahogany veneers 
333, 45 and 78 R.P.M. but thousands of speeds be- a 4 snail ‘ — 








tween, including the coming new 16 R.P.M. Now, 
even your cherished old time Gold Seals, Columbias, 
Victors, Brunswicks, that were recorded at different 
speeds, can be played with perfect pitch, tempo and 
thrilling new tonal quality ! 


You must see and hear this greatest development in 
modern record playing before you buy any phono- 
graph. Your Zenith dealer invites you — today. 


Another great *zenitH FiRST*—obtainable ONLY IN ZENITH 


Zenith Radio Corporation « Ch cago 39, Illinois * Over 30 Yeors of *“Know-How’’ in Rodionics® Exclusively 


Also Makers of Fine Hearing Aids 
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She Eritics 


by Richard B. Gehman 


@ Eight people in New York today control the destiny of the city’s 
theatre, which is to say that eight people control the theatre in the 
United States, since it is an unfortunate fact that very little of genuine 
worth or national interest originates outside Manhattan Island. The 
eight are the critics of Manhattan’s eight big dailies who belong to the 
New York Drama Critics’ Circle. As opposed to this number, there 
are at this writing approximately 6,000 paid-up members of Actors’ 
Equity, about 2,000 members of the Dramatists’ Guild, and an incal- 
culable number of producers (almost anyone with a wallet to put 
backers’ money in can term himself a producer). The relationship 
between the critics and the other three groups, who are more or less 
united into a solid phalanx, is somewhat akin to that of two teen-agers 
who jointly own a hot rod. Sometimes, when the machine is running 
smoothly, they are the best of companions; at other times, when the 
motor sounds as though it needs oil, or when one of them wants to 
take a trip that the other doesn’t want to take, they forget their 
mutual interest and become angry, raging enemies. When the theatre 
is blessed with a succession of satisfactory productions, the critics and 
the criticized love each other; on other occasions, when experiment 
is the order of the day, or revival, or in fact, when any occasion arises 
that is in the least controversial, the two groups behave like so many 
Medes and Persians. 


This happy, dynamic situation is best illustrated by an apocryphal 
story about an actor who, having opened in a play that was favorably 
reviewed, ran into an old friend on the street. ‘What're you up to 
these days?’ the friend asked. ‘Oh, the usual thing,’ said the actor. 
‘Working, sitting around nights in Sardi’s with the kids. Brooks 
Atkinson comes in every once in a while, you know. Now, there’s a 
real scholar of the theatre-erudite, conscientious, keen, perceptive 
and brilliant. And what a charming fellow!’ The actor then went on 
for several minutes, attributing to the critic the very finest qualities 
of George Washington, St. Francis, Louis Pasteur and Jesus. A year o1 
two later, the actor went into a play that was roundly panned. Again 
he met his friend, who asked what he was doing, and again he replied 
that he was working and hitting the night shift at Sardi’s. Then the 
friend asked if he’d seen Brooks Atkinson lately 





‘Atkinson?’ the actor screamed. ‘What would I be 
doing with that blind son of a bitch?’ 


The late Perey Hammond probably would have 
enjoyed this story, but he would not have believed it. 
It was his contention that ‘the people of the theatre 
love praise, but they despise the critic who praises 
them . the more you praise an actor, the more he 
despises you.’ 

Whatever their current individual relationships 
with playwrights, producers, directors and actors, 
critics occupy a curious position in regard to the 
theatre. They straddle the dividing line between its 
people and their public. They are not quite in the 
theatre, although they make their living from it, and 
they are not quite outside it, although they ostensibly 
serve as interpreters to the ticket-buying public. Nor 
are they universally esteemed or condemned by both 
worlds. Theatrical folk mainly fear them, since it is 
more often than not conceded that they can make or 
break a play. The public mainly trusts them, as 
number of which 
office 


within a few days of a wholesale panning. One safe 


evinced by the productions 


promptly die from box undernourishment 
statement can be made about the critics. Few other 
specialized groups of writers receive such flattering, 
undivided attention, and because of this their power 
is more tangible than ephemeral, more fact than 


folklore. 


Cain’s as surely as a jury of twelve can send a 


In most instances, they can send a show to 


murderer to the chair. 


Moreover, their power is secure and inviolate. 
Time and again the wounded have attempted to 
strike back, but their efforts have been no more 
enduringly effective than was Investigation Commis- 
sioner Murtagh’s inquiry into the ticket scalping sit- 
uation back in 1949. The scalpers are still operating. 
So, despite numerous efforts to unseat them, are the 
critics. Some years ago Maxwell Anderson committed 
to posterity a thing called Truckline Cafe. It was not 
one of his better plays, as the critics hastened to point 
out. Anderson, who understandably felt quite differ- 
ently about it, thereupon advertised his indignation 
in the press. He might as well have shouted his senti- 
ments into the wind around High Tor 
closed, as S. ]. Perelman once said of his ill-fated 
Sweet Bye and Bye, 


years Jed Harris has carried on an equally futile 


The play 
like a ten-cent mousetrap. For 


campaign against certain critics. He once barred 
Wolcott Gibbs from all his productions, but later 
relented and allowed him to come in. He told Brooks 
Atkinson that an uncle of his, a tailor, had more 
sense of theatre than Atkinson ever would be able to 
muster. According to Maurice Zolotow, the maga- 
Hoffman, 


who, by the 


zine writer, Harris once said to Irving 
reviewer for the Hollywood Re porter 
way, is not a member of the Circle), that the 
Reporter was not fit to be in any place but a motion 
picture office or a bordello. Hoffman had incurred 


Harris’ wrath by panning The Heiress 





The critics seldom have been attacked more sys. 
tematically than by Irwin Shaw in a preface to the 
Random House edition of The Assassin, a play of his 
which lasted a little over a week when it opened at 
the National in 1945. In this preface, Shaw, who 
evidently was carrying a grudge against most of the 
world at the time, also attacked unions, producers, 
actors, Hollywood and the United States Army, but 
the critics were favored with the biggest share of his 
abuse. He began, ‘Four days before The Assassin 
opened . . . I was discharged from the Army. After 
reading the reviews I was not certain I had 
not made a mistake in allowing the Adjutant-General 
to relieve me from duty. The critics, it developed, 
had done me more harm than the German Army. It 
is true that the Germans tried to kill me, but they, 


at least, had missed. The critics had not missed.’ 
Later, the playwright and novelist went on to say: 


‘One of the most infuriating things is their feverish 
attempt at humor. Being humorous is a very 
difficult affair, and the critics, cognizant of their 
inability to manage it, fall back most often on the 
direct insult, which the radio comics have brought 
America to believe is an acceptable substitute for 
wit... . In no other fields are the critics as arbitrary, 
. Critics in New York fall 


back in horror from the suggestion that they learn 


as dogmatic, as nasty. 
how to perform their jobs. . Shaw elaborated on 
each of these points at considerable length. No critic 
was later reported as having resigned in shame, much 
less having been fired, as a result of this splenetic 
little masterpiece. Not very many people read it, by 
the way ; the bound edition of the book did no better, 


comparatively speaking, than the staged version. 
Shaw, evidently operating on the if-you- an’t-beat- 
*em-join-’em theory, later became a critic himself, for 


The New Republic 


In at least one recent instance it was proved that 
going over a critic’s head can be harmful. One of the 
daily critics showed up at an opening night in what 
scemed to the producers a state of shambling intoxi- 
cation. They immediately telephoned his city editor 
ind demanded a substitute critic. The new man 
arrived and sat through the play, which could not 
have been termed, even by the most. starry-eyed 
stage-struck girl, as one of the 1,000 better produc- 
tions of the past quarter-century. Recognizing this, 
the substitute wrote a decidedly unfavorable review. 
Meanwhile the critic. who had from time to time 
recovered sufficiently to 


during the performance 


scrawl notes on his program, returned to the office 
and wrote a panegyric. The desk, mistrusting him, 


printed the substitute’s notice. 


Olympian though the critics may be, and how- 
ever Calibanesque they may appear to those they 
have hurt, they are actually mortals, equipped with 


the full. startling range of mortal frailties. Only one 


lives on a height comparabk to the abode of Zeus 


William Hawkins, ]|1 


: 
who lives in a penthouse ; and 
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Brooks Atkinson 
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only one other dwells in a cave-George Jean 
Nathan, who for years has inhabited a couple of 
dank and gloomy rooms, cluttered with whiskey 
cases, books and manuscripts, in the Hotel Royalton. 
Nathan, who once declared that his respect for 
women as women was so high that he immediately 
lost interest in any girl who claimed to have voted, 
was once said to have owned a mink coat which he 
gave his first-night escorts to wear on a lend-lease 
basis; the story may have arisen because he himself 
wears a dark overcoat with a fur collar (the actual 
owner of the mink coat was Louis Schurr, an agent). 
Nathan is not the only member of his species addicted 
to sartorial individuality. Wolcott Gibbs was wearing 
a tattersall vest when Truman Capote was in romp- 
ers. Brooks Atkinson’s tweeds look as though they 
were hand-loomed for him by a covey of talented 
grouse. Nor are the critics’ idiosyncrasies confined to 
matters of caparison. Robert Coleman, who seldom 
shaves, wears sideburns that make his photo at the 
top of his reviews look as though he were made up 
for Blood and Sand. One critic eats salted peanuts 
all through the performance. Another never shows 
up at openings with the same lady more than twice 
in succession. Yet another used to escort only Oriental 
girls. 


Similar highly personal traits are to be found in 
the critics’ tastes. Atkinson is so fond of musicals 
that only a very, very poor one, such as last season’s 
Flahooley, will cause him to write an adverse notice. 
Gibbs loathes Shakespeare. Chapman, who writes a 
kind of soiled-shirt prose, seems against anything that 
smacks of snobbish intellectualism. John Mason 
Brown is almost exactly the opposite. Richard Watts, 
Jr., carries on a continuous campaign in behalf of 
unproduced Irish playwrights. Gilbert Gabriel tries 
to make nearly every line an epigram. Joseph Wood 
Krutch is not content simply to see a play as a play; 
he endeavors to place it in its proper position in 
relation to our drama as a whole. Harold Clurman’s 
essays Carry overtones of the old Group Theatre. 
Nathan believes firmly that ‘the genuine worth in 
our theatre has been in no noticeable bulk.’ 


The charges most frequently and, it is unnecessary 
to say, most irrationally made against the critics are 
that they are blind, deaf, or drunk. Most of the 
Circle wear glasses part of the time, but none wears 
a hearing-aid, although the late Burns Mantle did in 
his waning days. There is not a teetotaler in the lot; 
in fact, when asked about this matter recently, 
George Freedley, secretary of the Circle, said in 
shocked tones, ‘Why, I’ve never heard of any of 
them having that reputation.’ Since the previously- 
mentioned critic left his paper as a result of the 
disastrous incident with the indignant producers, few 
if any of the regulars have shown up for openings 
in any state but strict sobriety. 


The New York Drama Critics’ Circle was formed 


in 1927. patterned after the London group Unlike 


that organization, the membership rolls of which are 
open to critics throughout Great Britain, the New 
York klatsch is closed to all except working critics 
in Manhattan and Brooklyn. For reviewers on out- 
of-town papers, there is an organization called The 
Outer Circle. There is also an organization known 
as The Drama Desk, whose members are drama 
editors and reporters. The New York Circle did not 
achieve any particular prominence until around 1935, 
when it began voting its yearly awards. It is no secret 
that these awards, which are honorary rather than 
monetary, were instituted largely because the mem- 
bers were dissatisfied with the Pulitzer Prize Com- 
mittee’s selections. In the beginning, awards usually 
went to plays other than those selected by the Pulitzer 
group, but in recent years the two committees have 
twice selected the same play (A Streetcar Named 
Desire in °47-48, and Death of a Salesman in 
’48-’49) , which may indicate that the Pulitzer group’s 
taste is improving. The Circle meets twice a year at 
the Algonquin, once in September to elect officers, 
and again in the spring to make its selections, 
although there are sometimes special meetings called 
throughout the year. John Chapman is currently 
president. Gilbert Gabriel, according to some insiders, 
will probably be the next president. 


Of the Circle’s thirty-odd members, those who 
work on Manhattan’s eight big dailies form a kind of 
inner circle. Their power is acknowledged greatest 
because their circulation is wider than all the others’ 
combined. Here are the Big Eight and their critics: 


Times: Justin Brooks Atkinson, Harvard man, 


reviewing since 1925, author of five books. 


Herald Tribune: Otis L. Guernsey, Jr., Yale 
graduate, on the job since Howard Barnes left last 
season. Guernsey, regularly the film reviewer, may 
be replaced by a new man before this article sees 
print. 


World-Telegram and Sun: William Waller Haw- 
kins, Jr., Washington and Lee, formerly a motion 
picture story editor and night club columnist, review- 
ing since 1946. Also Ward Morehouse, one of the 
oldest members of the Circle, former Sun critic, who 
does a stage column and an occasional piece of 
criticism. 

Journal-American: Robert Garland, reviewing 
since 1922, author of many plays, several books, 
innumerable magazine articles. Ill last season, Gar- 
land was replaced temporarily by John McClain, who 
does a Man About Town column for the newspaper. 
Once a week, George Jean Nathan does a long col- 
umn which may deal with specific plays or the 
theatre in general. Nathan, the dean of the Critics’ 
Circle, has been doing The Theatre Book of the 


Year, published by Knopf, since 1943. 


Post: Richard Watts, |r. formerly with the Nez 
York Herald Tribu critic on this tabloid since 


1945, author of many mag 
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Robert Garland and friend 


Ward Morehouse 
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® The eternal round of theatre will be beginning 
again when this article makes its appearance ; hope 
will revive after a summer virtually devoid of Broad- 
wavy theatre but for the general delight of the Betty 
Comden and Adolphe Green revue Two on the Aisle. 
It may also be that hope, supported by lavish invest- 
ments of time and money, will be rewarded. Never- 
theless, a cloud hangs over the Broadway stage 
and not only from last season’s performance. The 
truth is that the mid-century theatre that began in 


1949 started inauspiciously, and it may be helpful to 


face the truth that energy-and I mean creative 


energy—has been running downhill for some time in 
the theatre, as it also has in nondramatic literature. 
Entropy has been much in evidence ; or perhaps we 
had better call it a toboggan slide which no pleas- 
sant report on increased production should conceal 


from us. 


There are two exceptions worth making. In the 
first place, it is one of the characteristics of genius 
that it defies downward trends in both life and art; 
whenever genius appears, it makes fools out of 
prophets of despair It is possible that some of our 
established playwrights may lift the new season or 
the season after that sky-high. It is even possible 
that playwrights as yet unknown are possessors of’ a 
talent that may soon cease to blush unseen. "And a 
second qualification concerns the art of light enter- 
tainment: American musical comedies and revues are 
the best in the world, and our flair for farce-comedy 
is strong enough, as The Moon Is Blue may remind 
us, to withstand the demon Gloom. Even the most 
depressing reports on the last theatrical season on 
Broadway exempted light entertainment. But this, as 


a rule. only made the reporters more gloomy 








by John Gassner 


I am willing to concede, although nobody has 
asked me to make the concession, that gloom based 
on the fact that a season has had no luck with serious 
drama is, taken by itself, sheer nonsense. There is no 
reason at all why the stage cannot derive vitality 
solely or largely from comedy, as it did at different 
times from a Moliére, a Congreve, a Sheridan, a 
Shaw, or a Pirandello. Conversely, there is no incon- 
trovertible evidence that a rash of plays as sober as a 
Puritan vestryman on Sunday morning would neces- 
sarily revitalize the stage. We must look to the quality 
of the plays themselves. Nor is there reason to doubt 
that there is a large measure of seriousness in a good 
deal of distinguished comedy. And even without 
intellectual ballast, an age may find considerable 
expression of its energy and spirit in playful exercise. 
Hecht and MacArthur’s Front Page and Twentieth 
Century, for example, remain more alive today than 
a gross of deadly serious plays of the same period, 
including some that wheezed out a song of social 
significance. My gorge does not rise because Ferrer’s 
revival of Twentieth Century did landslide business 
both at the ANTA Plavhouse and on Broadway last 
season while Billy Budd starved to death. 


The real cause for distress is that, except for some 
musicals and The Moon Is Blue (and perhaps Stalag 
17), none of the recent plays and few of the produc- 
tions were as fully charged or as forcefully and 
unerringly aimed as their matter called for. And, 
more importantly perhaps, that few of them gave 
evidence of any exhilaration or exaltation, whether 
comic or tragic, that could make playgoing continu- 
ously rewarding. This was, for me, as apparent in the 
Barry-Sherwood comedy Second Threshold as in Lil- 


lian Hellman’s obituary on middle age The Autum 
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ipparent in Season 1? the Sun as in 


Garde? is 


Darkness at Noon. The only difference is that since 
serious plays generally meet with more resistance 
from the paying playgoer, these needed more ‘lift’ 
than the comedies, and suffered more from lacking 
it. This was also evident in the most ambitious pro- 
ductions of the season, The Tower Beyond Tragedy, 
which contains some of Robinson Jeffers’ most com- 
pelling poetry, and Billy Budd, the season’s pro- 
foundest drama 

Most nearly satisfactory on its own terms, The 
Country Girl, fits into mv sermon chiefly because 
Odets owed his deserved success only by meeting 
terms which he had hitherto resisted: he succeeded 
for the first time in more than a dozen years by 
cutting his cloth to Broadway’s measure. But even 
The Country Girl, thorough drame bourgeois that it 


was. move d 


to a conclusion that provided anything 
but exaltation. It seemed the authentically realistic 
and morally approvable conclusion for the actor’s 
vife to remain by his side at the end. But one can 
scarcely credit the play with any shattering revelation 
or exhilarating resolution. The conclusion of Odets’ 
first full-length play Awake and Sing was psycho- 
logically far less foolproof. Orthodox morality could 
only regard Hennie’s abandonment of her husband 
and her child as reprehensible, and common sense 
could credit morality with a bull’s-eye in this 
instance. Nevertheless, the work of this talented play- 
wright’s infancy possessed a poetry of resolution, as 
well as of development, that his sober maturity did 
not supply in The Country Girl 

Since the drama is a series of delicate balances, it 
is not merely some single segment of a play that is 
involved when a pl: v fails to be completely eratify- 
ing. There is a source of suppuration somewhere, 
some deteriorative process at work, or, as is often 
the case, some natal disturbance. The conception, 
some combination of choice of subject with choice of 
treatment, determines the limitations of the work. 
You might also call the difficulty a ‘point of view,’ 
provided you don’t define this narrowly, as Marxian 
dramatists have done. An attitude—humanly subjec- 
tive as well as sensitive to the pressures of an age—is 
certainly present in both the strength and weaknesses 


" 


of creation. But this point can be made clear only by 
examples 

C, nd Threshold. for example, suffered from a 
variety of divided interests. It was a comedy, but at 
it was mournful, elegiac. It started 
with the disillusion and the suicidal thoughts of 
former statesman, and this element did not mix well 
with the humor. It might have been distilled into 


A 


comedy by someone whose comic spirit remained 
inviolate. But neither the late Philip Barry, writing 
at the top of his bent, nor Robert Sherwood, working 
sympathetically with the script the untimely deceased 
playwright had left unfinished, went much beyond 
mingling the statesman’s anguish with a naive adoles- 
cent’s antics and adding a ‘happy’ ending in which 
the statesman’s depression is dissipated. A divided 
intention was further evident in the fact that his 
desperation at first assumed to be that of a statesman 
whose talents are allowed to rust unused, is soon 
transformed into the misery of a father distressed by 
his daughter’s defection and her engagement to an 
elderly man. The resolution of the play is, then, in 
terms of her drawing closer to the statesman-father 
and turning her affections in the direction of a 
suitable young man. 


This being the case, why were we started on the 
cashiered diplomat theme at all? The ‘statesman’ 
was not functionally in the play at all. It is as if the 
Cheshire cat turned out to be an angora and his 
grin belonged to a still different breed. I do not 
intend to be niggling, since I esteemed Second 
Threshold very highly and thought it was exception- 
ally well staged and performed. But I also wanted it 
to succeed. It did not, and I am trying to ascertain 
why it failed to exert its literate and intelligent 
playwriting more effectively. To blame the audience 
is absurd ; it has generously supported comedies just 
as intellectual, if not more so. It is also worth observ- 
ing that all successful Barry comedies, from Holiday 
to The Philadelphia Story, presented a unified atti- 
tude and development. But, of course, I am not 
blaming the authors for the divided attitude I am 
ascribing to them; I merely cite their case as an 
example of starting a theme and implying it again 
and again but veering away from it, as if thev did 
not know what to make of it. And this seems char- 
acteristic of much contemporary writing. It is as if 
authors were uncertain about the direction in which 


they want to jump-or consider it feasible to jump 


Another example is The Autumn Garden, which 


possessed a generous measure of Lillian Hellman’s 
ablest writing, was 


] 
i 


brilliantly directed by Harold 
Clurman, and was favored by some of the best acting 
of Fredric March, Florence Eldridge, and Kent 
Smith. Stern moralist as always, our hanging-judge 
of the American theatre Lillian Hellman presented 
the hard doctrine that the little weaknesses we allow 
ourselves over the years pile up like calcium in the 


body and end in a bursitis of character. She made het 


> 


points deftly and surelv. At (continued on page 73 
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The 
ANTA 


by 
Louis 
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® We know the effect the wrong name can have on 
a child: how its life can be blighted through being 
called Percy or Sophonisba ; how hard it is for Beek- 
man to act democratic or Mimi to remain virtuous 
Equally, an organization christened The American 
National Theatre and Academy would seem _ bur- 
dened with so much to live up to from birth that it 
could grow up to very little more. One can’t help 
wondering, of course, what kind of parents designedly 
name their little ones Algernon or Ermentrude or 
The American National Theatre and Academy. For- 
tunately, the humaner sort of people insist on calling 
them Algy or Trudie or ANTA. 

ANTA, it is true, wasn’t meant to be an ordinary 
child, a run-of-the-mine theatre. It was a national 
theatre, with its birth certificate in the form of a 
federal charter; its godparents the high priestesses 
and poohbahs of Thespis; its vows sacred; its baby 
shoes high buskins; its eventual home adorned with 


Greek columns and marble busts. Its very prospects 
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were set forth, I believe, in a prospectus. But there 
was no reason to deny even so dedicated, so conse- 
crated, so limelighted a child a normal childhood. 
Not less but more than other kinds of theatre, a 
national theatre needs to be nurtured, trained, de- 
veloped, taught to walk before it flies, to whisper 
before it rants: least of all should a child of destiny, 
like any mere suburban wunderkind, give half-baked 
exhibitions in public. 

But very quickly ANTA was out of the cradle, 
performing within a stone’s throw of Broadway. 
Actually its national status was almost at once 
thought too confining; it rapidly became interna- 
tional and toddled off to play Hamlet in Denmark. 
I myself, however, can only speak of things on a 
national scale, of the Experimental Theatre which 
ANTA brought to 39th Street in the fall of 1947. 
The first play, The Wanhope Building, was not im- 
pressive ; but it did seem honestly experimental, and 
left one more than open-minded. The rest of the 
season’s productions, however, tended to leave one 
merely open-mouthed. There were honorable excep- 
tions-Charles Laughton’s production of Brecht’s 
Galileo ; Jerome Moross and John LaTouche’s Ballet 
Ballads. But ANTA’s other plays were simply bad by 
iny standards—Saroyan’s quite as much as Sardou’s. 

There was silence for a time; then last autumn, 
having vanished rather like a gypsy, ANTA reap- 
peared somewhat like a grande dame. It acquired a 
town house-the former Guild Theatre. It promised 
a whole series of Sunday night soirées. It sprinkled 
the theatrical social columns with such names as 
Helen Hayes and Katharine Cornell. On the very 
first Sunday night, indeed, Miss Judith Anderson 
recited, at times very powerfully, great chunks of 
Robinson Jeffers’ The Tower Beyond Tragedy. But 
there were those who felt that a play might have 
been more in order, and that a dramatic poem 
doesn’t become a play merely by calling itself one. 
Then, from The Tower Beyond Tragedy, ANTA 
plummeted to The Cellar and the Well. a sort of 
earth chamber beneath contempt. 

ANTA’s next offering, however, was an instanta- 
neous hit—a revival of Hecht & MacArthur’s Twen- 
tieth Century with Gloria Swanson and Jose Ferrer. 
lhe only question involved was whether an out-and- 
out box office farce of the twenties was the kind of 
thing that required a federal charter; the kind of 
thing for which there should be monster ANTA bene- 
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ANTA’S _ international 
venture— Hamlet at El- 
sinore with Robert 
Breen in the title role 
and Fred Warriner 
playing King Claudius. 


fits; the kind of thing for which the critics-whom 
the Old Vic had let in free—should have to pay. The 
question was raised soon again when ANTA revived 
something no more artistic and infinitely less enter- 
taining—Barrie’s sticky, snuffling Mary Rose 

As the season advanced, ANTA started waking up 
to the weakness of its position, perhaps even saw the 
error of its ways. Besides importing Louis Jouvet and 
his troupe in Moliére’s L’Ecole des Femmes, ANTA 
offered Lorca’s House of Bernarda Alba, Ibsen’s Peer 
Gynt, Shaw’s Getting Married and Edmund Wilson’s 
The Litile Blue Light. But, waiving the fact that 


only two of its nine offerings constituted really new 


ohn bennewitz 


work, there remained the vital matter of production. 
ANTA constantly chose plays that it did not have 
enough time or enough talent to cope with. Lorca’s 
play got much too little of that high and assured 
stvle without which it cannot succeed ; Shaw’s, which 
even by Shavian standards is a long conversation 
piece, turned into a long combative conversation war. 

The worst thing about the season was not that it 
failed, but that it never made plain what it failed at. 
[It left no impression of a policy; no indication 
whether ANTA sought to be a foil to Broadway or 
merely a feedbox. There seemed only a frantic urge 


to try anything that might (continued on page 91 
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The Playwrights’ Company .. . 


Discussing plans for the upcoming season are Elmer Rice, John Wharton, Roger 
Stevens, Maxwell Anderson, and Robert Sherwood. First production will probably 
be Maxwell Anderson’s Barefoot in Athens which deals with the life and times of 
Socrates. This will be followed by Robert E. Sherwood’s new play about a neu- 
rologist, presently titled Seventh Floor, now undergoing its fourth revision. 
Also on the agenda are Elmer Rice’s comedy, The Grand Tour, in which Betty Field 
will not appear, an untitled comedy by Mr. Anderson and The Idea, a serious play 
by Edward Caulfield which will be produced in association with Robert Lewis. 
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© September on Broadway is a time of confusion. Scripts are optioned ; 
musicals auditioned ; productions dropped. Stars are signed and directors 
sought. New productions are announced. They in turn are dropped. 
Everywhere is turmoil. 


Despite daily announcements in the drama columns, only a few of the 
scripts now under option will eventually reach Broadway. Gigi is one of 
these. Early in July producer Gilbert Miller, apparently under the Holly- 
wood influence, initiated his ‘global girl hunt.’ The object of this now 
well-publicized enterprise was, he said, to find a ‘sixteen-year-old continental 
beauty’ to play the leading role in Anita Loos’ adaptation of Colette's 
celebrated French novel, Gigi. A week later, Morton (‘Does she take your 
breath away?’) Gottleib, the producer’s general manager, complained that 
the New York office was being overrun by more tired-looking blondes of 
thirty, who were convinced that Tintair would do the trick, than fresh 
Gallic types. In Hollywood the situation was more hopeful, George Cukor, 
who is to direct the play, announced that he had found the girl. In London 
soon after, Milier declared he had discovered two likely candidates. And 
from Monte Carlo, Colette wired that an English girl who was making a 
picture there was her idea of Gigi come to life. This last communique so 
excited Miss Loos and her friend Paulette Goddard, (Miss Goddard denied 
any interest in playing the role), that they immediately hopped a boat to 
pass on the European crop of candidates. When the hullabaloo subsided the 
search had accomplished its purpose. The booking of ten solid weeks of 
theatre parties made it one of the few certainties in the unpredictable 
season ahead. 


For though more than one hundred scripts are now under option, only 
a limited number of these will make their way to the bright light sector. 
After the initial flurry of excitement, most will never be heard from again. 
A few will be forsaken in tryout. And many not yet mentioned by anyone 
will be announced and rushed to the Stem. 


Not included in the above categories are plays which have been written 
by famous authors, are held by well-known producers and are to be 
enlivened by renowned stars. Such presentations are the two Cleopatras 
Shakespeare’s and Shaw’s-which Gilbert Miller will offer on alternate 
evenings. With the acclaim of the British critics and theatre-goers behind 
them, Sir Laurence Olivier and Vivien Leigh seem certain to repeat their 
Festival of Britain triumph here. Look for them at the Ziegfeld in 
December. 


Opening the season is a romantic play, romantically entitled Lace on 
Her Petticoat, which Herman Shumlin will put on view at the Booth during 
the first week in September. On the musical side of the ledger, Three 
Wishes for Jamie, opening September 17th, is the first entry. Discounting 
an unfavorable Variety review, the producers point to four raves and three 
hopeful notices in Los Angeles. New Yorkers, remembering the fate of the 


Coast-spawned and highly touted Magdelana, skeptically await its arrival. 


Among the mass production aggregations, The Theatre Guild, holding 
its customary bag full of options, opens its season in October with an 
exciting Shavian revival—Saint Joan. With Uta Hagen as The Maid and 
Margaret Webster directing, this promises to emerge as an early season 
bright spot. Other possibilities from this organization include Point of 
Departure, Kitty Black’s translation of Jean Anouilh’s Eurydice ; The Man 
Who Makes Shake, for which 


Mountains Elia 
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Dolores Gray 


Two on the Aisle, the new musical revue starring Bert Lahr 
and Dolores Gray, opened July 19 at the Mark Hellinger Theatre 
under the aegis of Arthur Lesser. The entire production is directed 
by Abe Burrows, music by Jule Styne, lyrics and sketches by Betty 
Comden and Adolphe Green, musical numbers staged by Ted 
Cappy, settings and lighting by Howard Bay, and costumes by 


Joan Personette. Principals in the cast are 


Elliott Reid Alan Leroy 
Colette Marchand Larry Laurence 
Gordon Hamilton Patricia Tobin 
J. C. McCord Robert Gallaghe1 


Stanley Prager Richard Gray 


Kathryne Mvtroic Bob Emmett 
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@ In the lush and delirious days of the mid-nineteen twenties, 
most Broadway musicals were composed of bombshells and bare 
flesh. The flesh was, of course, the exposed epidermis of those 
large, talentless, but determinedly decorative showgirls for whom, 
n this more artistic era, a few ruttish grevbeards still nostal- 
gically sigh; the bombshells were provided by the explosive talents 
of the performers—singers, dancers and especially comedians—in 
a medium whose only aim was, not art, but entertainment. They 
had to sell themselves to the customers fast and furiously, no 
matter what their material, no matter what show they happened 
to be in. It was a rough-tough school in which sheer showman- 
ship was the sole subject. And the performers it developed were 


Most of today’s musicals are more ladylike; and performers 


tend to merge into the overall artistic nuances of book, lyrics, 


score and even sets. Few new sock salesmen are being developed 


which makes those we have all the more precious to us. 

Among the most precious of all is Bert Lahr, one of the funniest 
men (arid one of the most solidly effective showmen) in the 
known world. From the days when he was still the front and end 
of the act of Lahr and Mercedes, his frantic, wiggling 


before the footlights and his hilariousl\ 


crouc h 
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McCord and Colette Marchand 


Left: 
Elliott Reid and Dolores Gray 









Claudette 


Berry Kroeger, Roy Johnson, 


Colbert and Edith Meiser 


























island Fling 


Georgia Chapman 


Edith Meiser as Maud 


® A highlight of the Eastern Summer theatre seasop 
was the world premiére of Noel Coward’s comedy. 
Island Fling, at the Westport, Connecticut, Play. 
house. Originally scheduled for a one-week run be. 
ginning July 23, its advance sale was so great that 
the Playhouse arranged to postpone another produc. 
tion and bring back Claudette Colbert and the cay 
for a second week beginning August 6th. 

Claudette Colbert’s return to the stage after ap 
absence in Hollywood of twenty-two years, plus the 
importance of a new play by Noel Coward, provided 
an irresistible combination which brought celebrities 
and a battery of cameramen to the premiére. It js 
expected that Jsland Fling will reach Broadway, with 
or without Miss Colbert. The screen star announced 
at the beginning that. being devoted to home and 
husband (he being Hollywood’s Dr. Joel Pressman 
she would appear in the Coward play for only three 
summer weeks. Since the opening, however, pressure 
has been put on her to essay a Broadway run this 
fall, and there was some hope that she might agree 

Island Fling was directed by Mr. Wilson, clos 
friend and American representative of Mr. Coward 
The settings and lighting were by Eldon Elder, why 
has worked with the Country Playhouse the last two 
seasons, and who designed the New York City Center 
revivals of Dream Girl and Idiot’s Delight. 

The island on which Mr. Coward’s characters have 
their fling is a fictitious one in the Pacific. It is a 
British colony and Coward has chosen types which 
are perfect foils for his humor and for each other. 


Their parrying—and it is delightful to listen to some 





quick, burning Cowardian thrusts again—adds up t 
praise for the dear, old British Colonial way of gov 
erning, just as Cavalcade was a sentimental pictur 
glorifying the English and their indomitable spirit 


Despite the relentless flow of smart cracks and chitter- 


chatter. Noel Coward is a sentimental fellow, full af 
loyalty to his country and his era. The play although 
it is no Private Lives—might be called a vindication 
of small-talk as well as of British Colonial governing 
classes. 


The plot concerns one Lady Alexander Shottet 





Miss Colbert 


ried to the governor of the island. The governor 


_ the daughter of a duke, who is mar- 


Barry Kroeger) is a former greengrocer who has 
risen quickly to a position of power; he represents 
the new party, which believes in education and 
eventual self-government for the natives. His wife’s 
sympathies are for the old way, which means to 
maintain the status quo and not get friendly with 
the natives. There is a native leader of an old-way 


faction on the island (Leon Janney), and he finds 


the governor’s lady most attractive. Had the gov- 
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Claudette Colbert in the scene in the native’s 
beach house, the most exciting moment in the 
second act of Noel Coward’s latest comedy. 


ernor been more experienced and sophisticated, he 
might have coped with this threat to his wife’s affec- 
tions ; but, instead, he has instigated the romance by 
asking Lady Shotter to charm the handsome native 
for political reasons. 

The comedy opens on the veranda of Government 
House on the island, where two old friends have 
come to visit and a dinner party is assembling. Edith 
Meiser is well cast as an old friend who throws 
double-entendre daggers and makes the audience 
prick up its ears. The lines (continued on page %6 
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® The most successful writer of operas since Puccini 
is a forty-year-old Americanized Italian named Gian- 
Carlo Menotti. All but one of his six operas have 
been thumping hits, but he has not become puffed up 
When his last work, The 


opened on Broadway in March, 1950, it received rave 


with self-esteem. Consul, 
reviews that assured it a long run, and Menotti’s 
friends and backers congratulated him jubilantly. His 
quiet reply was, ‘Now is the time for humility.’ 

As The Consul won productions in a dozen coun- 
tries in eight languages-English, German, Italian, 
Turkish 


Menotti remembered to be humble. His private com- 


French, Swedish, Finnish, Flemish and 
ments from time to time underlined his convictions: 


‘I’m terrified of overpopularity.’ ‘I don’t want to 
drown in money.’ ‘If you start running after success, 
you're through.’ He even went so far as to mutter 
that if his next work were a flop it would be good 
for his soul. 

that Menotti’s head 


would not be turned by renown. They 


His close friends were sure 
remembered 
the time when The Consul, before reaching Broad- 
way, was being auditioned for potential backers from 


Nat- 


urally, it was vital to persuade this group that The 


whom the producers hoped to raise $100,000 


Consul would be a good investment. Menotti insisted 
on speaking the truth. ‘My opera,’ he told the pro- 
spective investors, ‘is very gloomy.’ 

After The Consul won the Pulitzer Prize, the New 
York Drama Critics’ Circle 


laudatory 


Award, and a variety of 


articles in national magazines, including 


Menotti’s picture on the covers, he sat one evening 


with some friends, meditating aloud on the future. 


With 


‘When I get to be famous. 


= 


unaffected simplicity, he began a sentence, 
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Mencll 


by Howard Taubman 


Well, he is famous. And he deserves to be. His 
accomplishment has been greater even than the writ- 
ing of immensely popular operas. He has proved that 
opera can tell a story in English as naturally as a 
play or a film, and most Americans are dubious on 
this point. Consider the customer who had _ just 
bought tickets for /’he Consul and who, struck by a 
horrible thought, demanded, ‘This thing isn’t in 
Italian, is it?’ 

Menotti has also proved that opera without the 
standard clichés of the form—can deal with people 
and their problems in the middle of the twentieth 
century. There was the case of the woman who, after 
a performance of The Consul, recognized Menotti 
standing in the rear of the theatre, rushed up to him 
and said, ‘It was touching and beautiful.’ Then she 
added reflectively, ‘And to think I was afraid that 
this was going to be an opera.’ 

His Broadway producers have tried to play down 
or conceal the fact that Menotti’s works are, in fact, 
operas by calling them dramas with music. But 
Menotti has not been a party to this innocent decep- 
tion. Of course, they are operas, and he writes operas 


because that is his natural way of expression. It is 


1? 


not his purpe S¢ to sell opt ra to a wide. new public 
in America. The fact that he is doing such mission- 


ary work is merely a by-product of his single-minded 


concern with the age-old requirement of the story- 
teller—to reach his public’s heart. 
Why is music integral to his story-telling? Simple 


‘When prose cannot say thing,’ he says, ‘you tum 


to poetry. Witness Shak speare. When poetry can't 


say it, you must sing it out. The aim is to reach deep 


into the human heart. Melody does that. I am con- 


vinced that every great melody is buried deep in the 


memory of all men. When a composer brings it forth, we all respond 
to it as though we had always known it. Look at a song by Schubert—so 
simple, so right, so inevitable.’ 


The gift of song is but one of the talents of this enormously versatile 


man. He has written ballet scores, a concerto and even a straight play. 


For his operas he writes not only the music but also conceives the drama 
and clothes it in words. Then he assembles the cast, supervises the 
designing of the sets and takes full charge of the staging. In Paris, when 
the French stagehands were unable to solve the problems of American- 


made scenery, Menotti helped hang the set for his (continued on page 78 
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Vivien Leigh, Laurence Olivier in Antony and Cleopatra 


Festive Island ’51 by William Hawkins 
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® The Festival of Britain served the theatre of Eng- 
land in two ways. It stimulated extraordinary pro- 
duction for this special season, and re-attracted atten- 
tion to projects permanently tuned to Festival pitch. 

Inevitably, to our great good fortune, the principal 
attractions of the English summer are promised here 
before the year is out. These include the Shake- 
speare Memorial Theatre of Stratford-upon-Avon 
with its current repertory of five plays, three other 
works of Shakespeare in a rotation of performances 
by John Gielgud, and the pair of Cleopatra fables by 
Shakespeare and Shaw with which Sir Laurence 
Olivier and Miss Vivien Leigh have been standing 
customers up against the walls all summer. 

The most striking individual performance of the 
London summer was Gielgud’s in The Winter’s Tale. 
[his was a sculptured production, directed by Peter 
Brook, in which Gielgud and his co-stars, Diana 
Wynyard and Flora Robson, played with brilliant 
power in the first and third acts, and the pastoral 
sequence of the second act was pretty to look at. 

The role of Leontes is often called unactable. The 
truth is, it is a pure exercise of frightening simplicity, 
which like some of the greatest, deceptively plain, 
Mozart arias, simply requires tremendous power and 
fantastic control. If the actor of Leontes chants one 
line, or fails to feel the emotion behind one phrase, 
the whole thing becomes a pallid charade. 

There is no question of declaiming the text. This 
written word is pure blossom, and the actor has to 
provide all the wood and foliage to support it. 

Like the somber production, the performance of 
Gielgud is a work in vari-hued and passionately high- 
lighted shades of black. The narrative permits him 
only two emotions, jealousy and remorse, but many 
changes are played on the two themes. What hap- 
pens on the stage is an emotional distillation of pure 
force which involves the onlooker beyond all ordinary 
despair. 

There is marked progress in the actor’s art here, 
because John Gielgud plays, for all his strength, with 
a relaxation new to him as we have observed his 
work. The result is a gravity, a magnetic contact with 
the earth, both in his body and in his voice, which 
adds dignity and import to everything he does. 

Diana Wynyard is all gentle alabaster bathed by 
a pink dawn, a perfect vision of innocence. Her voice 
is particularly sweet and clear. It may be unfair to 
single out one moment in which she fits perfectly into 
the sequence of the play. But it would be heresy not 
to mention her handling of this tableau, since it is so 
exquisitely done that it will inevitably be discussed 


ior years. In the last act, as the statue, she stands 
breathless for what seems ages, in a miracle of 
contro] 

Flora Robson is similarly expert in her exposition 
of Paulina, who represents an arbiter of fate. Her 


performance has a dread (continued on page 92 
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Margaret Leighton 
in Three Sisters 


Alec Guinness 


as Hamlet 


Richard Burton 
as Prince Hal 
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Souffle d’Amour 


A discussion of three plays by André Roussin: 


The Little Hut. Bobosse and Nina 


by Richard McLaughlin 


@ It would appear that any American producer who 
acquires a French play for production on Broadway 
today is a glutton for punishment. If that is so, then 
John C. Wilson, who has purchased three plays by 
André Roussin for this season, must be a glutton 
three times over. Or, perhaps, he just likes a chal- 
lenge. Seeing that Anouilh failed so miserably here, 
with two performances of Cry of the Peacock and a 
modest run for Ring Round the Moon, (mainly be- 
cause Christopher Fry was mistaken for the author 
instead of the translator) there must be something 
more ‘than temerity behind Mr. Wilson’s move to 
sponsor all three of André Roussin’s plays, The Little 
Hut, Nina and Bobosse. Could it be that with Rous- 
sin he is really going to turn the tide, and that we 
shall see French plays presented on Broadway in a 
Gallic style which will make even a Parisian boule- 
vardier feel at home in our theatres? 

Roussin’s comedies may not be literature but they 
are good theatre. The Little Hut adapted by Nancy 
Mitford, an English novelist with a prickly wit all her 
own, is a clever but trifling bit of fluff, a sort of 
soufflé, as only the French can do it, on the ménage 
a trois. It is currently enjoying great popularity in 
London and possibly a crisp English company trans- 
ferred to Broadway could give it a Noel Coward 
inflection that would get enough laughs to keep it 
running here for some time. The English may not 
have the insouciance of French actors, who have a 
gift for rationalizing their way out of sexual mix-ups 


off stage and on, but they have a special talent for 
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badinage, which would prevent the theme of the play 
from becoming offensive. 

The plot situation of the piece revolves around a 
man and wife and her lover who are marooned to- 
gether on a desert island. In order to make the neces- 
sary adjustments to tropical life, and to keep all 
parties happy, the husband agrees to share his wife 
with the other man who happens also to be his best 
friend. The husband learns to revel in his newly 
found paradise where he plays the roles of part-time 
cuckold and part-time lover. The friend balks, re- 
gretting he ever suggested the plan. The sudden ap- 
pearance of a sunburnt stranger, however, changes 
everything. Roussin’s final amoral joke on his respect- 
able people’s ‘going native’ with a vengeance is taken 
care of in the English version by substituting a sun- 
burnt Dane for the native originally planned by the 
author. 

Nina is a funnier, wiser, meatier play, and yet it, 
too, is about a lover, his mistress and her husband 
who seeks to avenge, rather foolishly, his wife’s 
honor. It is a modern-day conversation piece but 
with a difference: André Roussin is both a philoso- 
pher and satirist, so we get much more than the 
familiar sideswipes at the sanctity of the marriage 
bed in Nina. 

In this play of five characters, four of them are 
males. But it is the woman who dominates the entire 
story. Amour is her main preoccupation, otherwise 
she would be a perfect Egeria in a world of muddled, 
weak-willed men. She is forty, (continued on page 76 
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Dietrich .... 


The exotic, exciting and glamorous German actress who was first intro- 
duced to her American public in the film success, Biue Angel, is rumored to 
be interested in a theatre appearance on Broadway this season in Jacques 
Deval’s Parisian hit, Samarkand. Alfred de Liagre, Jr., will prodace the play, 
and if the adaptation is completed in time rehearsals will commence in 
October. Miss Dietrich may be remembered by a younger generation for her 
husky voice and her beautiful legs as well as for hér interesting perform- 
ances in such films-as Blonde Venus, Shanghai Express, Dishonored and Morocco. 

















































In the Cool, Cool, Cool of the Evening 


@ In what, according to the latter day Cassandras, 
is now the twilight of the motion picture industry, 
there have appeared recently several films so inter- 
esting of their kind that it is conceivable that we are 
Pinza witnessing not just the last few wags of the dying 
<_ ; monster’s tail but a genuine resurgence of vitality. 
, Beset for some years by bangings about the head 
Strictly from every direction—high costs of production, the 
J teenie freezing of funds abroad, the indignation of the ticket 
buyer, unable or unwilling to pay the supposedly 
disproportionate box-office prices and, worst of all, 
the sudden popularity of the television medjum-the 
film producers seem reluctantly to have come to the 
conclusion that their worst enemy is their own prod- 
uct. Like the Sinclair Lewis character who discovered 
that virgins aren’t as virginal as they used to be, they 
have begun to admit that entertainment isn’t as en- 
tertaining as it used to be. 

Nicholas Schenck, perhaps the biggest of the film 
moguls, announced during an earlier depression 
period that there was nothing wrong with the motion 
picture industry that good pictures wouldn’t cure. In 
desperation, his colleagues took the pronouncement 
for gespel and proceeded to attempt to make what 
they considered good pictures. 

They poured their money into the acquisition of 
best selling novels and expensive Broadway plays, 
competed for the high salaried stars, directors, set 
designers, writers. bathing the whole in elaborate 
Technicolor. Mr. Schenck did not define, of course. 
his conception of a good picture. But the Gallup 
Poll had just reported that the average picture- 
viewer was a small town, seventeen year-old girl. And 
even she was, ungratefully, looking elsewhere for her 
amusement. Logically, the thing to do was to find a 
new audience. There remained, of course. the com- 
plication that no picture company had ever, delib- 
crately, made a bad picture. But, they told themselves 
optimistically, the slant had been all wrong. The 
appeal would be now the neglected older audience 
to what was popularly called, at that time. the 
‘mature mind.’ 




































by Leda Bauer 


This point marked the hiring of a new type of 
producer-the earnest young man just out of college, 
or a little theatre society, or an art group. The young 
man who understood the mature mind. And, with 
him, came the decision that pictures had to have 
themes. They must discover and solve problems. They 
have an educational and sociological duty to per- 
form, can be a potent source for good, the obvious 
vehicle to spread the American ideals of tolerance 
and civic consciousness. The day of the screen draw- 
ing room which was an exact replica of Grand Cen- 
tral Station and the heroine-stenographer with a Fiat 
and three swimming pools was definitely over. These 
new young men would show us, instead, how the 
plows swept the plains, and how dams are built by 
men as well as beavers, and give us a blow by blow 
account of the intricate workings of Government 
agencies. Documentaries, these pictures were called. 
And they would show us, too, the troubles of the 
down-trodden-the Negroes hiding from lynching 
parties and the Mexicans kicked back over the line 
and the Jews, unable to join Westchester country 
clubs. 

Some of these pictures were interesting. A few 
were first-rate. It was a worth-while try and some- 


thing of what was accom- (continued on page 87) 
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@ Whatever formulae may be accountable for the 
success of The King and I, Guys and Dolls, South 
Pacific and A Tree Grows in Brooklyn, one ingredient 
is common to all. That constant also figured in the 
recipes for such distinguished and diverse productions 
as Death of a Salesman, Mr. Roberts, A Streetcar 
Named Desire, The Glass Menagerie—a long line of 
recent and past successes reaching all the way back to 
Winterset, Street Scene (both the musical version of 
1947 and the original Elmer Rice play done in 
1929), Yellow Jack and even such an oldie as The 
Guardsman, done by Lunt and Fontanne in 1924. 
The same ingredient will go into two new produc- 
tions scheduled for Broadway initiation this month, 
Paul Osborn’s dramatization of J. P. Marquand’s 
best seller novel Point of No Return, and the musical 
comedy called Top Banana. On the programs of all 
of them it is identified simply as ‘Settings and light- 
ing by Jo Mielziner.’ 

But how may we define this element—part yeast?, 
part salt?, part monosodium glutamate?—and its 
effects on a playscript, on actors, on all the other 
factors which go into a successful theatrical produc- 
tion? Mielziner himself sees the scenic designer’s 
contribution as a flavor releasing one. The only valid 
contribution a scenic artist can make to a theatrical 
performance, he says, ‘is interpretive and collabora- 
tive.’ 

It’s a modest statement, like another he made 
recently: “There’s nothing wrong with potboiling if 
you don’t burn the pot and you polish it up after- 
wards’ (you see, Mielziner himself started us off on 
our Cuisine comparisons). It is also true. But it isn’t 
all the answer by any means. Without development 
and clarification it holds no explanation of why the 
Mielziner signature has come over the years to stand 
almost as a cachet of success. (‘Almost, because in 
the 193 productions he has designed in twenty-seven 
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Miels 


by Emily Genauer 





years, there have been a few commercial failures. 
Among these, incidentally, were some, like his set- 
tings for the play about Cellini called The Firebrand 
of Florence, which audiences and critics considered 
among his most satisfying works.) 

Granted that the play’s the thing and the scenic 
designer’s job is to devote all his talents to projecting 
it, why is Mieclziner a better projector than so many 
other scenic designers subscribing to the same doc- 
trine? His thorough training as an artist is part of 
the story. His brief but important experience as an 
actor and stage technician is another. No less impor- 
tant is his critical judgment. Mielziner knows when 
a potboiler is indicated. Actually no real artist can 
ever turn out an unqualified potboiler. Into even the 
most modest and unaspiring job the artist invariably 
brings touches of the imagination, skill, conscien- 
tiousness, even some of the subtlety which make him 
what he is. 

That, for instance, was the case with Guys and 
Dolls. But for the scene in a sewer where the ‘oldest 
established permanent floating crap game in New 
York’ takes place, the settings are unobtrusive, even 
pedestrian. This, then, might perhaps be classified as 
one of what Mielziner himself calls his potboilers 
except that the settings are exactly right for a musical 
comedy which nobody is expected to believe, where 
there are no inner meanings, character revelations or 
symbolic transitions which the author envisioned and 
the designer had to make visually convincing, where 
there is no need for audience identification—where, 
in short, nobody aspired to say something significant, 
touching or anything other than uproariously funny. 

The tinhorns, gamblers and night club cuties who 
people Guys and Dolls are caricatures which Damon 
Runyon never meant to have depth or credibility. 
They are pure fable. But the background in which 


they operate is real, and right outside the playhouse 
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doors. There was no need for Mielziner to underscore 
or give reality to a locale through which the audience 
has just come and which it must traverse again after 
the final curtain. He had only to create a background 
which would immediately and obviously establish 
time and place, and not get in the way of the actors 
or distract from the comedy impact of their situations 
and their gags. 

One scene, however, is pure fantasy, and there 
Mielziner rose handsomely to occasion. That’s the 
sewer where Michael Kidd staged his beautiful crap 
game ballet. The designer might have depicted a 
sewer realistically, with a sinister maze of gray or 
black pipes creeping along clammy walls. But the 
effect would have been macabre, a setting for crime 
and violence, instead of for an inspired blending of 
high comedy and fantasy. So he executed his brilliant 
backdrop in warm, variegated colors, iridescent as a 
puddle of oil in a gutter. His pipes are pink, blue- 
green, yellow. Actually he disclaims this as an entirely 
original idea, pointing out that he once noticed in an 


engineer's drawing that gas pipes were indicated on 


Winterset 


it in pink and red, electrical conduits in blue and 
green, and sewer outlets in yellow. 

The King and I was another—perhaps less satis- 
fying—instance of Mielziner’s deliberately restraining 
himself even in his modestly conceived role of aider 
and abettor. Perhaps he figured that Gertrude Law- 
rence and the story of Anna Leonowens’ adventures 
in the court of the King of Siam had been made so 
familiar through the best-selling book and the film 
made from it that they needed little embellishment 
from him. Consequently the settings laid in the 
King’s Bangkok palace are attractive and helpful, but 
not especially distinguished. Deriving in a casual, 
almost offhand way from authentic Siamese art and 
architecture, they do contribute—but not as much as 


the costumes-to the visual richness of the produc- 
tion. They do not serve—as they might have-—to 
emphasize the fabulous and, to a Wales school- 


teacher, preposterous and immoral aspect of life in 


the royal court. Mielziner, who, in his period pieces, 
always goes back to original art sources for ideas (his 
settings for Romeo and Juliet, for instance, came, 





Death of a Salesman 


Color sketch of backdrop from The King and | 


out of the thirteenth-century paintings of Giotto) 
says he deliberately avoided a too close resem- 
blance to Siamese art in his recreation of the 
palace. and the architecture of Bangkok as it is 
visible through the palace windows. It is an art 
so florid, so lush, so full of gaudy excrescences, he 
says, as to be ugly. This is a debatable point, but 
even if we accept it, it implies no difference 
between slavish duplication of detail and truly 
imaginative and creative capturing of the spirit 
of an art. 

But when Mielziner thinks a play warrants a 
more active and, one might say, more organic 
contribution from himself, he has been quick and 
outspoken in expressing his ideas, and usually 
successful in convincing others of their rightness. 
The designer, he says, must ‘play in the same 
sand lot as the rest of the team,’ but he has more 
than once picked the location of the sand lot. One 
of the most brilliant scenic designs in the history 
of the American theatre is that which he con- 
tributed to Maxwell Anderson’s great play, 
Winterset. 

Anderson had conceived its setting as a real- 
istic reproduction of the dilapidated warchouses 
and wharves under Brooklyn Bridge. Mielziner 
felt that not only the deep spirituality of the play 
but the fact that it had been written in blank 
verse demanded a setting of greater sweep and 
grandeur than Anderson had envisioned. Guthrie 
McClintic, producer, settled the issue by taking 
both playwright and designer on a night tour of 
Brooklyn’s piers. Until two o’clock in the morning 
they walked among the sinister shadows and men- 
acing warehouses declaiming in blank verse. 
Anderson was not altogether convinced, but Mc- 
Clintic agreed with Mielziner. Not until the 
curtain rose on that great, soaring bridge in the 
never-to-be-forgotten backdrop for Winterset did 
the playwright realize how completely right the 
designer had been. 

In the musical version of Street Scene the differ- 
ence of opinion between Mielziner and its pro- 
ducer was never quite resolved. He thinks this 
contributed to the failure of the revival of what 
had been an enormously successful play. In mount- 
ing the script originally, Mielziner had achieved 
a miracle of melodramatic reporting heightened 
to theatrical pitch. But for the opera Kurt Weill 
had written for the text, he felt that a galvaniz- 
ingly realistic recreation of a beaten-up Victorian 
tenement front was unsuitable. A more lyrical 
and imaginative setting, geared several keys higher 
than the original one, would better match the new 
operatic score. Color also should be less literal, he 
felt (Mielziner says he would not have hesitated to 
dress his policeman in orange instead of faded 
navy blue) and architec- (continued on page 86) 
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Preliminary Sketches 


Above is a working drawing for one of the scenes in Point of No Re- 
turn, the Paul Osborn adaptation of J. P. Marquand’s novel which 
will star Henry Fonda. 


Below is sketch for the Sans Souci dance scene in the forthcoming 
musical Top Banana, a Michael Sloane-Paula Stone production with 
a book by Hy Kraft and a score by Johnny Mercer. 
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Jean-Paul Sartre, Jean-Pierre 


and Nicole Vedres 


Aumont, 


La Vie 


® European travelers returning this past winter from trips to 
France and England have been bringing back reports of a 
fascinating new French film. Even the hardened film-goers 
among them, well adjusted to million dollar casts in pictures, 
find the assemblage of stars in this one impressive: Jean-Paul 
Sartre, Pablo Picasso, André Gide, Le Corbusier, biologist Jean 
Rostand, poet Jacques Prévert, the Joliot-Curies. philosopher 
André Labarthe. The music is by Darius Milhaud. Only Jean- 
Pierre Aumont strikes a familiar film note, the only film star 
in the whole picture—and its only actor. Its titlke? La Vie Com- 
mence Demain—Life Begins Tomorrow. 

Premiered almost simultaneously last fall at the Venice and 
Edinburgh Film Festivals, La Vie Commence Demain imme- 
diately roused the interest and enthusiasm of intellectuals every- 
where. Forsythe Hardy, Scottish film critic and an organizer 
of the Edinburgh Festival, came out of the first screening there 
jubilantly exclaiming, ‘Why, this picture is a festival in itself.’ 
The critic of the Edinburgh Dispatch was moved to write, ‘All 
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Commence Demain 


politicians should be made to see this film once a week every 
week as long as they remain in office.’ The later theatrical runs 
in Paris and London have won for it a large popular following. 

And small wonder, for with incredible virtuosity, with humor 
and freshness and charm, La Vie Commence Demain relates all 
the arts and sciences of today to the problems of ordinary living, 
revealing the contributions the vanguard is making now to the 
world of tomorrow. That tomorrow which faces the film’s ‘man 
in the street,’ Jean-Pierre Aumont-and us—will it be peaceful 
and fruitful, utilizing all the new wonders that science is 
mastering daily; or will it be a holocaust? The responsibility for 
that choice, this picture tells us, is ours, both individually and 
collec tively. 

An extraordinary film, La Vie Commence Demain is the 
second picture by an extraordinary young woman, Nicole Védrés. 
Blonde, Sorbonne-trained Mme. Védrés was, before the war, a 
specialist in international law. Practicing in Germany when war 


broke out, she returned to Paris and (continued on page 89 
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with Andre Labarthe 
with biologist Jean Rostand 
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by Douglas Anderson 


@ Carmen Mathews is that rara avis of Broadway-the show stoppe:. As 
the chaste and sparrowy Theresa Tapper she took over last season’s Courtin’ 
Time for approximately eight minutes in a number entitled Golden 
Moment. The audience made the rafters ring-and Miss Mathews didn’t 
mind at all. ‘It was really terribly exciting, being my first venture into 
musicals. And I loved the role-Theresa was such a happy old spinster, 
and such a busy girl too, with her foreign missions, her bric-a-brac, and 
especially her garden. Despite all she could do it looked like a Louisiana 


bayou jungle-I’m sure she kept a covey of flamingoes out back somewhere.’ 


We asked if Miss Mathews (who strongly resembles a blonde Greer 
Garson and has a clipped, precise speech) were English? ‘You mean my 
accent? No. Actually I was born in Philadelphia—not a theatrical family, 
father was a woolen merchant-though I did study for ten months at the 
Royal Academy of Dramatic Arts in London. Some of the English still 


clings. My friends say I have a ‘mid-Atlantic’ accent.’ 


Would she tell a bit about her career? ‘Well, I really feel that I am 
on the threshold of what I,call Phase 3-that is, Musicals. Phase 1, was 
Drama, Phase 2, Comedy.’ Her first stage role was at Stratford-on-Avon 
as the singing page in As You Like It. After doing a repertory of plays 
there, occasionally doubling as ‘curtain boy,’ she returned to the United 
States to appear as Lady Mortimer in the Maurice Evans production of 
Henry IV, and Phase 1 was launched. Other roles followed in the next two 
years, among them Ophelia in Mr. Evans’ Hamlet, the Queen in Richard I] 


and Varya in The Cherry Orchard. 


One is impressed, off-stage, by Miss Mathews’ vitality and sincerity, 
and by the largesse with which she bestows praise on those who have helped 
at various times in furthering her carear—-Maurice Evans, Margaret Web- 
ster, Helen Hayes, Brian Aherne, Alfred Drake, Mady Christians. ‘Mady 
was responsible for my entering Phase 2, Comedy. It was in the spring of 
1946 and she was directing The Affairs of Anatol for the Equity Library 
Theatre. She suggested that the role of Mimi-you know, the ballet dancer 
who gets drunk-might be a wonderful opportunity for me to try my hand 
at comedy. I thought so too, and it was.’ Next came a string of comedies 
including Made in Heaven, Man and Superman, and two City Center 


productions. continued on page 83) 


® | scarcely feel it right to throw my small stone at 
The Fabulous Invalid, already reeling from larger 
missiles such as overbearing cost and shhhh, tele- 
vision, but at the same time I feel I must issue a 
word of warning lest this invalid lose the love and 


support of her strong and healthy country cousin, the 
tributary theatre. 

You in the Broadway Theatre are extraordinarily 
important to us in the University Theatre. We con- 
stitute your farm system as it were. We send our best 
actors to you and every year we visit to renew our 
faith. 

My own visit after a year of absence came last 
April and though my attendance record, (three per- 
formances, two on and one off Broadway, a dress 
rehearsal and an opera preview), was not remark- 
able, I had enough to talk about for weeks, as my 
wife will wearily affirm. 


I have always been firmly convinced that a good 
performance of a good play was beyond price. | still 
feel this way and yet I must say that of the three 
finished performances I saw, only that at The Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse was beyond price and I had com- 
plimentary tickets to that. I saw Darkness At Noon at 
something under five dollars a seat and Season in the 
Sun on Saturday night at something over five dollars 
a seat—ridiculous prices to pay for worn out, con- 
temptuous performances. I say contemptuous because 
as a member of the audience I resented the indiffer- 
ence with which the actors performed and I also felt 
that their chief delight in their job was a rather surly 
desire to see the third act curtain come down. 


I came to New York unexpectedly and that eve- 
ning went to The Neighborhood Playhouse to see 
Sanford Meisner’s production of Nicholas Evreinoff’s 
The Chief Thing. The script had been slashed to 
ribbons and I thought the first scene of the first act 
was hastily done as though the director and cast were 
leaping frantically over a few slippery rocks before 
they reached the safety of the story line, but once 
these young people settled down and forgot to won- 
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Pilgrim’s Lameiit 


by Charles Werner Moore 


der what producer might have been in the audience, 
we were treated to a rare sight: a good play. I was 
especially interested in the acting, partly because 
that is my profession and partly because it was imme- 
diately apparent that “The Method’ was still bearing 
fruit in our contemporary theatre. The men were of 
two groups. There were those who had the will but 
not the talent, and there were those who felt a little 
ashamed to try because they were over twenty-one 
and still with the Neighborhood Playhouse, but with- 
out exception they were all vibrant with imaginative 
feeling. Let me put it bluntly. They were alive. 

The young women in the cast were delightful. 
There were two, the daughter and the vicious 
boarder, who will be most welcome upon the Broad- 
way stage; though I regretfully expect that when 
they do arrive, they probably will relax and delight 
us no more. The small theatre, just the right size for 
a play, the actors and actresses sparkling with the joy 
of creation, the good script and fine direction added 
up to a very enjoyable evening; so much so that we 
began making plans immediately to do the play this 


summer. I had been working all winter with pupils 


whose enthusiasm was by no means a measure of 


their ability, and the raw talent displayed here made 
me catch my breath in excitement. 

Not so, my friends, on Friday evening when I 
entered the big time. Was it Paul Lucas who said, 
‘Performing in stock is theatre, but acting the same 
play for a year is theatre business?’ How right 
he was! 

Koestler’s book, Darkness at Noon, is a miracle of 
objective insight into the strong cells and idealistic 
fibres which went to build the monster of Russian 
Communism, and I had been cautioned against the 
play by political purists who thought that the height- 
ening of the love story had killed this objectivity for 
the sake of audience interest. On the contrary I 
think Sidney Kingsley did a fine job on the script, 
simplifying and dramatizing without weakening che 
book. Some of the subtleties and most of the dialectic 
are necessarily gone. If the (continued on page 82) 
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Barbara Bel Geddes 


As Patty O'Neill in The Moon is Blue Barbara Bel Geddes offers proof eight 
times weekly that she is one of our finest young actresses. Earlier rec- 
ognition came when she enacted the Southern girl in Deep are the Roots. 
She is photographed in her apartment. wearing a suit by Hattie Car- 


negie: gray flannel, fitted jacket, slim skirt, essentially timely and timeless. 

















Fall Fashion Revival 


Revivals of styles in fashion are as perennial as revivals of plays, and the same char- 
acteristic usually accounts for success in both: a new approach, a fresh interpreta- 
tion. This fall the big fashion news in dresses and suits is the revival of the full 
skirts, decidedly different from the tent-like dirndl skirts that ushered in the ‘new 
look’ four years ago. For one thing, street lengths are still short (14-15 inches or 
mid-calf). For another, the skirts have a belled-out, paper-doll silhouette, new, young 
and flattering. No skirt that calls itself full will dare show itself on the street this 
fall without myriads of petticoats, crinoline facing or stiff fabric lining. This does 
not imply that slim skirts are ‘out.’ There are plenty of slim skirts, proof that fash- 
ion is anything but arbitrary. Proof too that choice of fashion is up to the individual. 
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Martha Wright 


As the second Nellie Forbush in the fabulous 
you-know-what musical, Martha Wright plays 
with exuberance and wonderful spirit, and 
from all signs could look forward to play- 
ing Nellie indefinitely. It is only four years 
since she made her professional debut in 
the chorus of Up in Central Park. Here 
she is photographed wearing one of the 
prettiest and newest coat dresses, a brown 
silk shantung taffeta, designed by Jacques 
Fath for Joseph Halpert. Mayo Hayes hat. 
le ceed 
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Marcia Van Dyke 


As Katie Nolan in A Tree Grows in Brooklyn, Marcia Van Dyke 


marks her theatre debut. Singing and acting are but two of 


her accomplishments. She is a_ professional violinist, and 


this fall will appear as soloist with the Rochester Symphony 
Orchestra. For a luncheon date she wears a Traina-Norell suit: 


short-short tweed jacket combined with full black velvet. skirt. 





Isabel Bigley 


As Sarah Brown, the mission ‘doll,’ Isabel 
Bigley bemoans the fact she wears no glam- 
our clothes in Guys and Dolls. A slight dis- 
appointment for the compensation of a per- 
sonal triumph in the smash hit of the year. 
Offstage she satisfies her wish for glamour: 
here she leaves the theatre wearing a full- 


skirted green velvet cocktail dress by Trigére. 
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Ann Crowley 


As baby-talking Lola Pratt in the musical 
Seventeen, Ann Crowley makes Tarkington's 
masterpiece of adolescence come alive. Miss 
Crowley doesn’t look more than seventeen 
herself, though she made her New York de- 
but four years ago as Laurey in Oklahoma. 
Youthful and right for her is this full-skirted 
gray brushed flannel suit by Traina-Norell. 





john swope 
















® The hot news for this month is that Mary Martin 
is about to start rehearsals on a show that will open 
at the Drury Lane Theatre, in London, in Novem- 
ber. The show is a musical, and it’s called Southwe 
Pacific, or South Pacific, or somcthne of the sort, 
and rumor has it that the Messrs. Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein are highly pleased with Miss Martin’ 
performance in the preliminary tryouts. She’s a 
natural for the part, they say 

I happened to catch the last of these performances, 
just before Miss Martin went away for a vacation. 
and I must say that it looks as though Rodgers and 
Hammerstein have a good chunk of talent there. At 
the final curtain everybody applauded Miss Martin 


the cast, the musicians. and the audiencc—and then 
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by Nathaniel Benchley 


people brought a lot of gifts onstage, and several 
people cried (by ‘several’ I mean about fifteen hun- 
dred), and then there was a big party after the 
audience left. The next day, the New York Times 
said that ‘not in recent memory had an actress 
received such a farewell as that given to Miss 
Martin,” so I guess Rodgers and Hammerstein ought 
to feel pretty safe in their choice. At any rate, they 
gave her a massive diamond-and-pearl bracelet to 
make the cheese more binding, if that’s the expression 
I’m looking for. 

All in all, it was quite a performance. Miss Martin 
tried not to think about it before going onstage, but 
she got a thirty-one-second ovation the minute she 


appeared, and from then on there was a kind of 











electric charge in the air at the Majestic Theatre, a 
charge that grew more intense as the final curtain 
approached. Miss Martin’s personal charm is such 
that she could fall in a swamp and still be adorable, 
and on this occasion she broke all records for com- 
plete, sustained delight. When Rodgers, Hammer- 
stein, Joshua Logan and Leland Hayward gave her 
the bracelet, and the curtain came down for the last 
time, everyone in the house was drenched with emo- 
tion. The newspapers gave varied and incomplete 
accounts of Miss Martin’s curtain speech, largely, I 
suspect, because the reporters couldn’t see what they 
were writing, and I don’t mean that it was too dark 
to see, either. My own notes record Miss Martin’s 
first six words, which were ‘My heart is very full 
tonight,’ and then they become illegible. 

In order to clear up some of these details, and to 
get a fill-in on what happened subsequent to the 
performance, I went to see Miss Martin at her Nor- 
walk, Connecticut, home while she was packing to 
leave for England. She and her husband, Richard 
Halliday, and their ten-year-old daughter, Heller, 
live in a remodeled farmhouse, on a six-acre plot that 
is simply and yet beautifully landscaped. (Halliday 
has a green thumb for moving trees, and he has 
juggled the trees around in order to improve the 
view, with an abandon that would awe the editors 
of Better Homes & Gardens.) 

Miss Martin, it turns out, is slightly vague on some 
of the details of her last New York performance. 
Things more or less went black after she kissed the 
two-hundred-and-eighty-first stage hand, she says, 
and it wasn’t until long after the show that she was 
able to reconstruct what had happened. In the first 
place, she hadn’t expected the applause she received 
on her entrance. She had figured that a few friends 
might drop in to do a little hooting and whistling, 
but when she set foot on the stage and the whole 
house exploded, she was completely at a loss as to 
what to do. She knew that any kind of acknowledg- 
ment would take her out of character and destroy 
the mood of the scene, so she just stood there, with 
her back to the audience (this was in the script), and 
blushed furiously until the place quieted down. Then 
she turned around and went into her lines, but she 
was so stunned by what had happened that she 
couldn’t think clearly for quite a while. Strangely 
enough, the applause that followed every number she 
sang did not register on her; something happens to 
her after she sings a number that deafens her to the 
audience’s reaction (although she says she can hear 
the awful silence if they don’t applaud) , and she was 
therefore fascinated to learn, that several of her num- 
bers had, for all practical purposes, stopped the show. 

It was mentioned earlier that Miss Martin had 
tried to keep from thinking that this was her last 
performance, in order not to get too worked up or to 


do anything out of character. Obviously, however, it 





was in the back of her mind a great deal of the time, 
and she even thought up a little trick to do at the 
end of her I’m in Love with a Wonderful Guy 
number. In this song, she does a solo dance, clutching 
the aforementioned guy’s hat, and at the end as she 
throws it into the wings. She decided that it would 
be nice to autograph the inside of the hat, with her 
name and the date, and then scale it into the 
audience, as a souvenir for whoever might catch it. 
This she did, and the hat sailed out over the heads 
of the audience, curved, aiid then boomeranged back 
into the orchestra pit, where it was recovered and 
kept by one of the musicians. Although her plan 
didn’t actually misfire, it came close to it, and she 
would have felt rather silly if the hat had returned 
directly to her, and she had had to keep it as a 
souvenir. Of course, she could have thrown it out 
again, but that would have lent an Olsen-and- 
Johnson touch to the performance that would have 
been slightly out of keeping with the rest of the 
show. 

Helen Hayes once said that, during her last per- 
formances in Victoria Regina, she felt as though she 
was playing the part under water. Miss Martin felt 
that way after two years of One Touch of Venus, 
but after nine hundred performances of South Pacific 
she had no such feeling. There is something about 
South Pacific, she says, that keeps one from getting 
in this kind of stupor, and in the more than two years 
that she played in it, she never got tired of her part. 
She did, however, get a little bored with herself, and 
to counteract this she used, on Wednesdays and Sat- 
urdays, to make records of songs other than those in 
South Pacific. As a result, there will be released, this 
fall, a group of records of Miss Martin singing the 
scores of Babes in Arms and Girl Crazy, and, from 
the few samples I have heard, they ought to sell like 
antihistamines. Miss Martin has the ability, not used 
to any extent in South Pacific, to inject an almost 
censorable amount of low passion into a song, and 
her renditions of I’ve Got Rhythm and I’m Biding 
My Time are just this side of illegal. 

After her last South Pacific performance in New 
York, Miss Martin and her family took a cruise on 
a chartered, sixty-seven-foot yawl, and they cruised 
for a few weeks up and down the north Atlantic 
coast. The weather was bad all the time, and they 
finally gave up and came home, but Miss Martin 
took cheer from the fact that the trip had saved 
them a lot of money. She and her husband had 
always wanted to buy a boat of their own, but after 
their recent experience they decided they would do 
better to continue chartering boats for short periods 
of time, when they could more or less call their shots 
on the weather. Regular yachtsmen may sneer at this 
attitude, but the day that a regular yachtsman can do 
all the other things Miss Martin can do, then he will 
be in a position to criticize. And not until then. 
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Play Producer 


Lemuel Ayers 


‘by Gordon Allison 
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® Unless some boy wonder just out of short 
trousers comes along to snatch the distinction 
away from him, Lemuel Ayers, a man of thirty-six 







summers, will probably be the youngest independ- 


ent producer of the new Broadway season. 







While this in itself may not be something to set 


the world on fire, it can be readily seen from the 






productions on his schedule that Mr. Ayers is a 






force in the theatre to be reckoned with. First on 







his books is Requiem for a Nun, present title for 
the first play by the Nobel Prize winner, William 










Faulkner. The other is a musical adaptation of the 
F. Scott Fitzgerald story, Diamond as Big as the 
Ritz which Victor Wolfson is working into a script. 

There have been young producers in the theatre 


before, of course, some of them beardless youths 






much younger than Mr. Ayers. But for the most 






part, that was in the days when the theatre was an 







easier place in which to operate and not the exact- 
ing, hit-or-nothing business it is today. In any 






case, it is doubtful that, by modern standards, 






other young men have fared any better, or even 


as well, in so few years. 
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Mr. Ayers began life in the theatre as a scenic and 
costume designer. He hit the top in practically no 
time at all, as is substantiated by the fact that seven 
years after he was graduated from Princeton he 
created the settings for Oklahoma, one of the major 
milestones in theatrical history. 

His debut as a producer came less than five years 
later and was one of the most fabulous first-times-out 
in recent memory. The show, which he produced 
with his former partner, Saint Subber, was Kiss Me 
Kate which played 1,077 performances, one of the 
longest musical runs in the history of the New York 
stage. 

The projected production of Requiem for a Nun, 
which will mark Mr. Ayers’ debut as an independent 
producer, is in itself a distinction usually accorded 
older, more established producers. As a matter of 
fact, it is likely that several gentlemen in this classi- 
fication would have given their eye teeth for an 
opportunity to bid on the play. But Mr. Ayers got 
there first 

Requiem for a Nun is what might be called a 


play-novel. It is a three-act dramatic work inter- 
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Shirley Osborn Ayers 


Sarah 


spersed with passages of prose. Its locale is Oxford, 
Mississippi, where Mr. Faulkner lives and works and 
its characters bear a rather decided resemblance to 
those in Mr. Faulkner’s Sanctuary. Random House 
will publish Requiem as a book this autumn, probably 


before the play is ready for production. 


Mr. Ayers became involved when he learned- 
through methods that go to make successful theatrical 
producers—that Mr. Faulkner was at work on 
Requiem. He got hold of some galley proofs, read 
them and was impressed and excited to the degree 
that he immediately called Mr. Faulkner on the 
phone. 

Would Mr. Faulkner be interested in having 
Requiem produced, Mr. Ayers wanted to know? Mr. 
Faulkner said yes, as a matter of fact, he would. Not 
long afterward they passed a week in New York 
discussing the matter and Mr. Ayers emerged as the 
producer of the Nobel Prize winner’s first play. 

As this would indicate, the time between the idea 
and the achievement is seldom long as far as Mr. 


Ayers is concerned. After 


continued on page 9%) 
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® Orson Welles once made a picture-The Magnifi- 
cent Ambersons—about a boy who got his come- 
uppance. Mr. Welles’ own come-uppance is now a 
matter of record. At thirty-six, the wonder boy has 
been through at least three careers: spectacular suc- 
cess in the theatre, spectacular success in radio, spec- 
tacular success in films. Of each spectacular success 
he has made an equally spectacular mess. His fourth 
career—-that of international joke, and possibly the 
youngest living has-been—has occupied him for the 
past five or six years, and threatens to become the 
only one by which he will be remembered and dis- 
missed. I hope not. 


There is no denying the justice of the ridicule’ 


which has pursued the latter-day, or maybe middle- 
day, Welles. He has made, and then unmade, a 
motion picture Macbeth in which the actors delivered 
the Shakespearian lines with a Scotch burr. He has 
produced plays on the continent which were hooted 
off the stage. He has hammed up many a Twentieth 
Century-Fox costume epic in which he was cast as a 
Borgia or some unreasonable facsimile thereof. And 
he also seems to have fallen into the unattractive 
habit of explaining to the press, in pained tones, that 
a good many of these debacles were caused by me- 
chanical breakdowns, hostile environment factors, 
evil spirits, or just about anything except his inability 
to assay, and make judicious use of, his own personal 
equipment. 

By now Welles’ stock has fallen so low that if he 
were to bite himself to death in one of his more 
impassioned performances, his obituaries would 
probably have more to say about the entirely acci- 
dental phenomena of his ‘Mars’ broadcast than about 
any of his real achievements. In the popular mind 
he is vaguely remembered as a sonorous voice called 
The Shadow, and more concretely as an ex-husband 
of Rita Hayworth who developed a fondness for 
publicly sawing her in half. If the tag ‘wonder boy’ 
still sticks, it sticks without any general awareness of 
how it may have been earned, or whether it was ever 
earned at all. The supposition probably is that he 
invented it for himself. Even those of us who do 
remember the good, the promising, the exciting 
things about Orson Welles are not much inclined to 
say so any more. We have a feeling that our earlier 
enthusiasm may not have been justified, that we may 
have been taken in. 

This is as unfair, as ungracious, and as ungrateful 
as it was understandable. It is one thing to plug for 
the comeback of a man who has failed in a more or 
less dignified fashion. A quiet obscurity may be the 


prelude to renewed fame. But a noisy, busy obscurity 
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is something else again. Welles has let himself turn 
into a buffoon, and buffoonery is a quality hard to 
erase from the public mind. In fact, the imprint of 
the clown is by now so firm that the talents Welles 
once displayed as a serious, or at least respectable, 
director, producer, and scenarist have been all but 
obliterated. 

They’re worth recalling. It’s true that there always 
was an air of extravagance about Welles’ work as a 
director, and when he set Macbeth in Haiti, cast it 
with Negroes, and backed the banquet scene with a 
blasting recording of The Blue Danube Waltz, he was 
pulling off a stunt. But he pulled it off. When he did 
a bare stage, modern dress Julius Caesar, there was 
still an air of effrontery about the whole business but 
there was also some sound, legitimate excitement. By 
the time he turned to the long-forgotten Shoemaker’s 
Holiday and gave it a roaring, accurate Elizabethan 
production, he was thoroughly legitimate. His direc- 
tion of the later Native Son was the only good thing 
about that production: what tension the play had 
was infused, and infused by Welles. 

His work in radio was not confined to the night he 
inadverter.:ly scared the wits out of half of America. 
His dramatizations were among the best ever done 
on the air. I remember listening with fascination to 
an hour long version of Around the World in Eighty 
Days at a time when I couldn’t normally have kept a 
radio tuned in for three minutes. His innovations by 
way of the then undeveloped narrator technique 
became the standard, and best, practice of the 
medium, and his inventive transitional devices are 
st‘ll imitated. 

Citizen Kane was an astonishing film not simply 
because Welles had dared come within an inch of 
libeling Hearst. Nor was it a good film simply 
because Welles had put ceilings on the sets o1 
dabbled in odd camera angles. The film was dis- 
tinguished for its electrifying cutting: in his first try, 
Welles had used the essential tool of the medium 
more precisely and more effectively than any director 
in the ten years before him. 

As a director, Orson Welles may always have been 
excessively theatrical, though I can’t think this much 
of a vice at a time when so much stage direction is 
so studiously untheatrical. He may have borrowed 
heavily-from the Gate Theatre in Dublin, from 
Piscator, from Hitchcock-though I never saw anv- 
thing of his that didn’t bear his unmistakable per- 
sonal stamp. Whatever defects his work may be 
charged with, everything he did had a buoyant air 
about it, a challenging exuberance, and it was impos- 
sible to go to something he had directed or produced 
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Welles 


by Walter Kerr 


without feeling that you were in for some fun. At his 
best, he was legitimately exciting; at his worst, he 
was never dull. 

The ‘wonder boy’ came by his title honestly, and 
it is dishonest of us to forget it. He was and probably 
still is a first-rate director, producer, and scenarist. 

In fact, the only thing that was ever seriously 
wrong with Orson Welles was his unfortunate notion 
that he was an actor. Everybody’s talent stops some 
place, and Welles’ covers a lot of ground before it 
gets winded. But it does stop. It stops somewhere 
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just short of the footlights. 

I think everybody in the world has always known 
about the ham in Orson except Orson. He has con- 
cealed it from himself with a remarkable tenacity. He 
must, in fact, be one of the most resolutely obtuse 
men now wondering what hit him—he has been able 
to see himself emote in pictures, and he still wants to 
act. And, because he is constitutionally incapable of 
resisting the temptation to cast himself, he has turned 
each of his budding careers into a battle between 
the imaginative director and (continued on page 81) 
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The 

Living Theatre 
on 

Television 


by Harriet Van Horre 


Above 


The signature of Lights Out 


Left to Right 
Cameo Theatre: Claire Luce 


Armstrong Circle Theatre: Robert Emhardt and 
Jerome Cowan 


Somerset Maugham Theatre: John Baragrey and 
Nina Foch 


Philco Television Playhouse: Olive Deering and 
Mary Barclay 


® When television first emerged from the labora- 
tory, it was predicted by certain airy visionaries in 
the radio business, that the new medium would 
devour the old. And for this reason: it would bring 
the ‘living theatre right into your home.’ This is a 
feat your old Stromberg-Carlson never quite 
managed. 

‘Yes sir,’ enthused radio’s dream boys. ‘Someday 
you can kick off your shoes, curl up on the sofa with 
the lights out and see a real Broadway show!’ 

This picture was particularly appealing if you lived 
west of Albany and saw only Real Hollywood Films 
on your occasional night out. Well, we’re now in our 
third year of commercial television. A survey of roof- 
tops would show antennae leading to thirteen million 
television sets. Some of the greatest names in show 
business have consented to appear on video. For 
some, this was a gesture of noblesse oblige. For others, 
it was a comeback. It brought them a whole new 
public. And are they in love with television! Ask the 
mirror on the wall. 

Viewers are in love with it, too. Those who own 
sets devote four or five hours a day to just ‘viewing,’ 
according to a researcher named Nielsen. Even peo- 
ple who don’t own sets, according to another re- 
searcher, average an hour or so of viewing a day. 
presumably at the corner saloon or at a friend’s 
house. 

By commercial standards which are tough stand- 
ards, television is a success. But the question arises: 
how much real theatre has video brought into the 
American home 

The answer: not nearly enough. And what there 
is could be, in most cases, a lot better than it is 

If you study the week’s television log in the Sunday 
papers, you'll find about twenty-five dramatic shows 
regularly scheduled. Of these twenty-five, fewer than 


ten are careful, show-wise dramatic 


productions 
aimed at an adult, theatre-going audience. The rest. 
claptrap. And for the claptrap, network executives 
and agency men have a washline flapping with 
excuses. Low budgets, they tell you darkly. (Some 
shows cost between $20,000 and $40,000 per tele- 


cast.) Too little rehearsal time. (Some actors read 


their lines from a ‘teley 


rompter.’) Directors who 














think they’re still in radio. And above all, the short- 
age ol material. 

It’s all true in the mind of the man offering the 
excuses. But it’s equally true that high ingenuity can 
overcome low budgets. The complexities of the 
medium are an artistic challenge, yes. But that 
should encourage experimental work. As for the 
preblem of ‘material,’ there are thousands of books, 
plays, short stories, legends, film scenarios, histories 
and biographies that have never been read by video's 
story seekers. There are also writers with ideas they’ve 
never put on paper. Given the opportunity (and a 
just fee) they'd love to do so. Television has been 
decidedly cavalier toward writers, paying them far 
too little and demanding that they write to format, 
which is another word for cliché. 

These are the things that have combined to keep 
the curtain from going up on that promised ‘living 
theatre’ in your living room. Television is still an 
infant. The years ahead should be rich and vibrant, 
surpassing all our fancies. How do we know that? 
Because a few shows, a few directors and producers 
and writers, have broken through the tape. They’ve 
caught a glimpse of what television theatre can be. 
They are the real pioneers in this medium. 

Che first name that comes to mind in this connec- 
tion is Worthington Miner. His show Studio One, 
seen over CBS Monday evenings at 10 (EDT) is far 
and away the best thing of its kind on television. Mr. 
Miner, like so many of his brethren, isn’t afraid of 
video. He dares to experiment. He dares to defy the 
limitations of the medium. And he respects the 
intelligence of his viewers. 

Last year, for example, Mr. Miner offered a highly 
stylized, modern-dress version of Julius Caesar. Old 
hands from soap opera and gangbuster shows said 
the public wouldn’t know what the hell it was all 
about. And anyway, who ever heard of a Roman 
senator in a tweed suit? Well, Mr. Miner went ahead 
with his plan. Television’s first Julius Caesar was 
one of the most exciting events in show business that 
winter. As for the idiot public, it liked the show so 
well that Mr. Miner had to repeat it. Another Studio 
One production that will remain in my memory was 
Ivan Turgenev’s Smoke. The mood of this sad, ten- 


der story was beautifully projected. Leueen McGrath 


was superb as the tragic lady torn between her young 
lover and her rich old husband. You felt her torment, 
you felt the rigidity of the society she lived in. If the 
test of a good play is that it involves you, emotionally, 
with every character, every scene, then Smoke was a 
brilliant success. 

To be sure, Studio One comes a cropper now and 
then. Mr. Miner’s comedies never play as well as 
his serious plays. I was disappointed, too, in a musical 
he attempted last spring, even though it brought to 
television Miss Vivienne Segal. 

The Somerset Maugham Theatre started out 
bravely last season. It offered half-hour versions of 
the master’s short stories. None of these approached 
the dramatic quality of the British films Trio and 
Quartet. But more often than not, they were enter- 
taining and persuasive. At times, the acting was 
extraordinarily good. Then the Maugham show was 
expanded to a full hour and moved to another net- 
work. (Monday evenings, 9:30 EDT, NBC.) Some- 
thing got lost in the transition. And it has never been 
recovered. A fairly good job was done on Of Human 
Bondage, but the earthiness of the story was 
thoroughly expunged. Theatre, a Maugham play 
that turns up every year on the straw hat circuit, 
was completely botched on television. Even the great 
Judith Anderson came off less than queenly in this 
one—through no fault of her own. 

Recently the Maugham show was cut back to half 
an hour. But the bloom is off the rose. Somewhere, 
between the master’s stories and the video produc- 
tion some awfully grubby hands are at work. One 
could wish that Maugham himself would take a 
keener interest in what is happening to his brain 
children. 

The oldest dramatic show is the Kraft Television 
Theatre. It had its third birthday not long ago. By 
now, I’d guess that the Kraft Theatre had presented 
every British and American play of recent years 
excepting a few big hits that are still running, or 
have been too recently on Broadway. Kraft has, 
moreover, dredged up some forgotten shows that 


closed in five or six weeks. (continued on page 77) 
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Koussevitzky 


by David Ewen 


@ There was a vacuum at the Berkshire Music Festival last summer. The concerts, 
most of them directed by Charles Munch, were as good as ever. The student 
concerts, which supplement the festival activities, were as varied and as stimulating ; 
the revival of Tschaikovsky’s opera, The Queen of Spades, was particularly exciting. 
The crowds were as large, and sometimes larger, than before, and no less demon- 
strative. To all outward appearances there was no change. And yet, something vital 
was missing. For the man who had founded the Berkshire Music Centre and who 
had brought the Berkshire Music Festival to its present-day eminence, whose 
personality had so completely dominated all the proceedings at Tanglewood, was 
no longer the pivot of all the activities. Koussevitzky’s death last June left a gap at 
Tanglewood which no one will fill completely for some time to come. 


The sad truth is that his death left a vacuum in our entire musical life as well. 
He was much more than a great conductor; he was a cataclysmic musical force. 


His imprint on the musical history of our times was indelible. Of few conductors 
can this be said. 


There were many of us who did not like him personally. He was supremely 
vain, incapable of accepting criticism gracefully. He would surround himself only 
with those ready to hymn his praise at all times; those who ventured a disparaging 
opinion about anything he said or did, however justified, were immediately placed 
by him in the camp of his enemies. He was the old-world autocrat who allowed no 
disagreement with his every wish. Headstrong, self-willed, imperious, stubborn, 
explosive in temper, intransigeant, he was not easy to get along with. The men who 
played under him, and whom he treated so ruthlessly, disliked him intensely. And 
it was no secret that even some of the directors of the Boston Symphony had grown 
increasingly impatient with his whims and attitudes. 


He was, in short-Koussevitzky. I suppose that to condemn him for his 
disagreeable traits, while accepting his genius, is as silly as to criticize a metropolis 
for its noise and crowds while accepting its benefits. The noise and crowds are 
integral to a great city. And it is just as possible that Koussevitzky’s career would 
not have reached such fabulous proportions if he had been a different, and 
pleasanter, man. To accomplish what he did, a man had to have a supreme ego, 


an unshakable faith in his destiny, an imperious will, and a deaf ear to all outside 
persuasion. 


When, early in his career, he founded his own orchestra in Moscow, he was 
not satisfied merely with presenting good music in fine performances. At once he 


assumed the role of the missionary who must penetrate into (continued on page 72) 
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by Lloyd Shearer 


@® A few months ago when Louis Burt Mayer, a 
short, stocky, neckless millionaire of sixty-six, resigned 
from Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, a motion picture com- 
pany he had helped found in 1924, his resignation 
came as a surprise to absolutely no one in Hollywood. 

Everyone, in fact, had been prepared for it. 

Ever since 1948 when Nicholas Schenck, president 
of Loew’s, Inc., the holding company which controls 
MGM, moved Dore Schary into the Culver City lot 
as vice-president in charge of production, the proph- 
ecy had been hushed all over the film colony that 
L. B. Mayer would either resign from the corpora- 
tion, or his so-called arch enemy, Nick Schenck, 
would maneuver him out. 

That prediction is now a fait accompli. 

For a quarter of a century the unchallenged King 
of filmland, the spokesman for the industry, the 
omnipotent dynamo once described as ‘perhaps the 
most feared man in Hollywood, Louis Mayer, no 
longer occupies No. 333, the elegantly appointed 
throne room in MGM’s mausoleum-like Thalberg 
Building. Today, like any ordinary tycoon, he leases 
a suite of offices in a modern Beverly Hills building, 
this one, five miles away from the site of his greatest 
film triumphs. 

Louis, the lion-tamer, has been shorn of his power, 
deprived of his whip. 

To the lay public L. B. Mayer has always signified 
a somewhat fabulous, aloof, money-minting person- 
age, so that to the average film-goer his recent resig- 
nation is meaningless. To others, however, more 
interested and more closely allied to motion pictures, 
Mayer’s departure from MGM not only marks the 
end of the pre-television era, but it also occasions two 
primary questions: Why did L.B. leave MGM? and 
what will happen te Metro without his guiding hand 
at the throttle? 

The little immigrant boy who grew up to make 
Horatio Alger look like a bum resigned from MGM 
because he felt that he no longer retained either the 
control of his company’s output or the confidence of 
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Nicholas Schenck, the man he used to refer to as 
‘the General.’ 


That there had been bad blood between Mayer 
and Schenck for some time, few students of the Loew 
setup would care to deny. By way of explanation it 
has been said that Schenck resented Mayer’s fantastic 
earnings through the years, that on many occasions 
these two dogmatic personalities clashed bitterly, that 
Schenck held Mayer directly responsible for the post- 
war decline in profits and prestige of MGM’s films, 
and that he had never quite conquered the realiza- 
tion that it was he who had been licked by Mayer in 
the business deal that twenty-seven years ago first 
brought Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer into its corporate 
existence. 

Not many people know it, but MGM is a going 
organization today because two film pioneers, Marcus 
Loew and Adolph Zukor, couldn’t stand the sight of 
each other. In the early years of this century, Zukor 
was employed as a treasurer by Loew who owned 
extensive theatre holdings in the East. A one-time 
furrier from the New York Ghetto, Marcus Loew 
disliked Zukor profoundly. He made it a point to 
treat him miserably, refusing even to allow the man 
to have a chair in his office. Zukor used to count 
Loew’s money while standing. 

Eventually, the treasurer quit Loew and became 
head of his own film production company, the 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, whereupon he 
doggedly refused to sell any of his films to the Loew 
theatres. In order to supply his picture houses with 
films, Marcus Loew was thus compelled to enter 
motion picture production 


In 1920, he purchased an impoverished independ- 
ent production company in Hollywood called Metro. 
It was then run by Richard Rowland, and it lost him 
$2,000,000. Four years later, still desperate for prod- 
uct, Loew bought two more independent production 
companies, Goldwyn Pictures founded by Sam Gold- 
fisch and Mayer Productions, founded by L. B. 


Mayer. These three companies were amalgamated 
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without 


into Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. At the time of the 
merger the chief assets of Mayer Productions were 
Mayer himself, Irving Thalberg, and J. Robert 
Rubin. The man who supervised the merger for 
Marcus Loew was Nicholas Schenck. 

According to the deal then consummated by 
Mayer and Schenck-Thalberg, Rubin, and Mayer 
were entitled to 20% of MGM’s forthcoming net 
profits. In 1930, following the Depression, these three 
men split a melon amounting to more than $2,000,- 
000. During the next five years, Mayer earned such 
fantastic amounts of money that a stockholders’ suit 
was filed in 1938 in an attempt to revoke the bonus 
and profit-sharing clauses in his contract. 


For fully fifteen years, L.B. drew more income out 
of Loew’s than its president. In 1938, Nick Schenck 
received a weekly salary of $2,500 and a yearly bonus 
of $220,000. Mayer got $3,000 a week plus $763,000 
in profits. For six consecutive years, Mayer was 
ranked by the Internal Revenue Bureau as the top 
income-earner in America. In 1941, for example, he 
paid tax on $949,765. 

At one point in the 1920s when William Fox was 
attempting to buy into Loew’s, Nick Schenck sold 
him his stock for $57,000,000 so that financially 
Schenck was fixed for eternity, but according to one 
Loew associate, ‘Nick always seemed to be nettled 
by the fact that Mayer consistently took more out of 
the corporation’s coffers than he.’ Supposedly, 
Schenck didn’t mind this too much when during the 
pre-1941 days, MGM earned more profits than the 
Loew theatres, but during and after the World War 
II, this wasn’t the case. 

As a matter of fact the quality of Metro films first 
began to decline following the death of Irving Thal- 
berg in 1936. It was Thalberg’s production genius 
that raised MGM to the position of eminence it 
occupied in the industry from 1924 to 1936. Quali- 
tatively, the studio has not occupied that position 
since. In 1952, Fortune Magazine said, ‘For the past 
five years Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer has made the best 
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and most successful moving pictures in the United 
States. No one in Hollywood would dream of con- 
tradicting this flat statement.’ 

In 1939, three years after Thalberg had become 
one of the richest men in the graveyard, the same 
magazine said, ‘ the recent Metro crop of 
turkeys has not been reassuring. . . . It is certainly 
Mr. Mayer’s respensibility.’ 

In all fairness to Mayer, it must be said that he 
never attempted to pass himself off as another Thal- 
berg or to assume Thalberg’s mantle. From 1936 to 
1948, a board of his trusted advisers-Eddie Mannix, 
Al Lichtman, Sam Katz, Sam Marx, Benny Thau 
and a few others, helped in the production of Metro’s 
output. 

Unfortunately, Mayer’s second twelve-year period 
at Metro was much less successful production-wise 
than his first. For the past five or six years the best 
pictures coming out of Hollywood have been con- 
sistently produced by Darryl Zanuck and Twentieth 
Century-Fox, not Mayer and MGM. In short, that’s 
why Nicholas Schenck hired Dore Schary in 1948 to 
take over Metro’s production reins. 

In the three years that Dore Schary and L. B. 
Mayer made films together, 1948-51, they engaged in 
only one serious dispute. According to Schary, ‘We 
argued strongly on only one picture. Mr. Mayer did 
not think and still doesn’t, that The Red Badge of 
Courage will be a commercial success. I thought it 
had a chance, and we went ahead. On all the others, 
however, Father of the Bride, King Solomon’s Mines, 
The Great Caruso, Go for Broke, Father’s Little 
Dividend, Mayer gave us his advice, support, and 
full cooperation. I, for one, am damn sorry that he 
saw fit to leave the company. I found his advice and 
know-how invaluable.’ 

The official abrogation date of Mayer’s contract 
with Loew’s Inc., was August 31st, 1951. Now that 
Mayer’s gone, what will MGM be like? 


To answer that one, we (continued on page 84) 
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e Anvone who is s¢ riously or even casually interested 
in any aspect of dance is probably aware of the 
impact that it has been making on television. Today, 
we rarely face a program that doesn’t use dance in 
some form—a ballet, dance sequence or story, a 
dance-mimed song or even a danced commercial 
Being similar in many ways to the motion picture 
medium, one of television’s chief requirements 1s 
movement and this is being provided by the action, 
rhythm and pattern that are inherent in dance. In 
some instances dance is being used purely as a stop- 
gap as it is in films. Nevertheless, it does animate, 
unify and integrate many a video half hour that 
might otherwise show up as the hodgepodge it really 
is. In addition, the incorporation of dance has nota- 
bly increased the fluidity and mobility of the tele- 
vision camera but only a lew really creative 
choreographers and directors seem aware of this 
All of this focus on dance is just fine, of course, 
but what does it really mean and where will it lead? 

If you have spent any time squinting and squirm- 
ing in front of a television screen full of kaleido- 
scopK midget dancers it must have all seemed like 
an astigmatized revival of the early screen musi- 
cals. A great deal of this is nothing but bad revu 
dan ing, poorly photograph d, and the dancers often 
look like puppets. Moreover, the dancing seems to 
be kept at the level of what the public is already 
used to in the films or on the Broadway Stage and, 
technically, the field seems to be governed by its 
limitations rather than by its broad potentialities. 


Happily, as any regular viewer can point out, there 





are currently some. striking 


ex ptions to this sort 
of fare. Chief among the young dancer-choreogra- 
phers who are responsibh for the brighter aspects 
of video dance are James Starbuck (The Shou 
Shows Frank Westbrook The Paul Whitemar 
Show), John Butler (The Kate Smith Show) and Na- 
dine Gae and Marc Breaux (The Fred Waring Shou 
Watching these choreographers during early re- 
hearsals, seeing run-throughs and, finally, television 
broadcasts from bchind the scenes, in front of a 
monitor or in a control booth you quickly becom 
aware of the way they must work and of the 
numerous problems they must overcome. In the first 
place, all of the major video shows that employ a 
choreographer and a permanent dance group seem 
to have, for better or worse, a format. On each of 
these programs the choreographer needs to work out 
thematic dance ideas that will fit the over-all format 
‘This,’ says James Starbuck, ‘is like 


doing a musical a week and there’s just no time to 


of the show 


stand around and beat your brow for inspiration.’ 
The seeds of each of these television dances first 
sprout at the initial program meetings, held a week 
or two before the actual performance, where the 
choreographer sits in with the director, writers, musi- 
clans and camera men. Once a theme is selected. 
the choreographer chooses or is provided with 
appropriate music that will blend into the format 


Then, as Marc Breaux 


begin to improvise and 


describes the process, “We 
round with movement 
that fits the theme and the music. Next. we think 


of camera angles and then we show our progress 
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Dolly in 
On 
Television 

Dance by Arthur Todd 


to the director, telling him what we have in mind. 
Then, with what he has in mind, the performance 
and camera angles are planned.’ 

This close working partnership between the chore- 
ographer, director and camera man is vital because, 
as John Butler claims, ‘Your dances are actually 
only as good as your director and camera man. The 
same dance can look very poor or be most exciting 
camera-wise. Screen-wise, the dances aren’t photo- 
graphed ballets or concert pieces. For instance, a 
dancer’s hand touching another’s arm may even call 
for a close-up and in this way we see television’s 
close relationship to the screen.’ Thus, the television 
choreographer, like the motion picture dance di- 
rector, must be aware of the camera’s possibilities 
and fluidity The ideal solution, of course, is to 
have a choreographer in charge of the entire staging 
and this plan has shown remarkable results in the 
instance of The Paul Whiteman Show where Frank 
Westbrook stages as well as choreographs the entire 
show. In consequence, the program ‘moves’ with a 
notable animation and there also appears to be a 
greater synthesis of dialogue, music, song and dance. 

lelevision dance is a simultaneous combination 
of dance and music and is thus unlike motion pic- 
tures where dance scenes are performed until per- 
fected to fit the played back sound track. Therefore, 
the television choreographer always has to keep his 
sound problems in mind and must devise movement 
and camera angles so that the sound boom can be 
moved in and out of the scene with a minimum of 


effort. In addition, the video (continued on page 88 
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Arnold Schulman 


Robert Anderson 


THE EDEN ROSE 


Setee! Auditarinen 
duly 77. 268 ond OO 


Marching Home 


They've been 


taken to lunch 


Dark 
Horses 


by Kay Arthur 


@ “If they take you to lunch,” Molly Kazan once 
told playwright Robert Anderson, “they don’t want 
your play.” 

“I’ve been to lunch,” 34-year old Anderson says, 
with the grim smile peculiar to playwrights going 
through what he calls “the heartbreak period.” To 
Andrew McCullough, eight years his junior, it’s “the 
long, brutal haul.” Still younger Arnold Schulman, 
also a successfully unarrived playwright, terms it 
“the pregnant-young-man-on-the-flying- trapeze” 
stage. They mean the time that elapses between 
behind-the-scenes recognition of a young play- 
wright’s talent and his first Broadway production 

Hit or flop, a Broadway production it must be 
Chere’s no such thing as dramaturgical spear-carry- 
ing for a playwright, no literary walk-ons, no gradual 
break-in on the main stem-he’s either had a play on 
Broadway or he hasn’t. And these three playwrights, 
Anderson, McCullough and Schulman, all with a 
history of rave letters, long lunches and options from 
producers, with top agents and favorable off-Broad- 
way tryouts, are representative of the group which, 
although they cannot be called unknown, still have 
not arrived. 

rhey’ve long since passed through the experience 


of “seeing those people up (continued on page /) 
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This is the first act of Miss Hellman’s three-act play The 
Autumn Garden. Act Two will be published in the October 
issue, Act Three in the November issue of Theatre Arts. 
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by Lillian Hellman 


[he time is September 1949. The place 

is the Tuckerman house in a summer 

resort on the Gulf of Mexico, about one 
hundred miles from New Orleans 


Act ONE 


Monday night after dinner 





Act Two 
Scene 1- The following Sunday morning 
Scene 2- That night 
Act THRE: 
Early the next morning 
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by a glass door. Upstage left is a door 
leading into the entrance hall of the 
house: through this door we can see the 
pall and staircase. On the porch are 
chairs and tables. The furniture of the 
living room is handsome but a little 
shabby. It is all inherited from another 
day. (Right and left are the audience’s 
fight and left 


On stage at rise of curtain 


GENERAL GRIGGS, a good-looking man of 
fifty-three, is seated at one side of the 
room reading a newspaper. His wife— 


ROSE GRIGGS, ex-pretty, soft-looking and 
about forty-three, is seated at a table 
wearing an evening dress that is much 
too young for her. She is chatting across 
the room with 


CARRIE ELLIS, a_  distinguished-looking 
woman of about forty-five, who is sitting 
on a side chair, near her son, Frederick, 
and her mother-in-lau 


MRS. MARY ELLIS, in her seventies, 
sprightly in manner and movement when 
she wishes to be, broken and senile when 
she wishes to be broken and senile. She 
has piled cushions on her chair so she 
can read a manuscript over the shoulder 
of her grandson 


FREDERICK ELLIS, a_ pleasant-looking 
young man of around twenty-five. Occa- 
sionally he makes a correction in the 
manuscript, looks up amused and an- 
noyed at his grandmother. On the right 
porch 


EDWARD CROSSMAN, about forty-six, tired 
and worn-looking as if he is not in good 
health, is sitting alone, his back to those 
in the room. There is a second of silence 


after the curtain goes up 


ROSE Gets up from her chair. She finds 
slence uncomfortable and breaks into 
ng “We Stroll the Lane Together” 
Now where is it? Everything’s been so 
topsy-turvy all evening. If I can’t have it 
immediately after dinner then I just 
about don’t want it. At home you can 
bet it's right waiting for us when we 
leave the dining room, isn't it, Ben? Too 
bad it’s Thursday. I'd almost rather go 
and see him than go to the party. (7« 
MRS. ELLIS) I think it’s what keeps you 
awake, Mrs. Ellis. I mean a little is good 
for your heart, the doctor told me always 
to have a little, but my goodness the 


nount vou have every night 


MRS F LIS Pleasan iy Would vou 
telling me what vou're talking 
about, Mrs. Griggs? You said if it wasn't 
or the party you'd go and see him, but 


vou thought 7 drank too much on a 


ROSE Gigeles Coffee. I mean you 


drir k too much coffee 


MRS. ELLIS: Then it is coffee you wish 
to go and see? 


ROSE: Now, now. You're teasing. You 
know very well I mean Robert Taylor 
in that thing. 


MRS. ELLIS: Believe me, I did not know 
you meant Robert Taylor in that thing 
You know, General Griggs, after seven 
summers I have come to the conclusion 
that your wife considers it vulgar to 
mention anything by name. There's noth- 
ing particularly genteel about pronouns, 
my dear. Coffee is coffee and not it, 
Robert Taylor is Robert Taylor and not 
him, I suppose, and a fool is a fool and 
not her. 


ROSE: (Pleasantly) I know. It’s a 
naughty habit. Ben has been telling me 
for years. (She is close to BEN.) Do you 
like my dress, Ben? 


Griccs: It’s nice. 


ROSE: Have I too much rouge? (To 
others) Know what she used to say? 
Quickly) Ben’s mother, I mean. She 
used to say it before she died To 
CROSSMAN) Come and join us To 
others) She used to say that Southern 
women painted a triangle of rouge on 
their faces as if they were going out to 
square the hypotenuse. Ben came from 
Boston, and his mother was sometimes a 
little sharp about Southerners. 


MRS. ELLIS: Who could have blamed 
her? 


ROSE: (Calling out to CROSSMAN). Know 
what she told me last winter when I met 
her at the Club? 


CROSSMAN: Turns, smiles Ben's 
mother ? 


rose: No. Your sister, of course. She 
said we see more of you here on your 
summer vacation than she sees all year 
round in New Orleans. She says you're 
getting to be a regular old hermit. You 
have to watch that as vou get older. You 
might get to like being alone—and that’s 


dangerous 


MRS. ELLIS: I used to like being alone 
When vou get old, of course, then you 
don’t any more. But somewhere in the 
middle vears, it’s fine to be alone. A 
room of one’s own isn’t nearly enough 
4 house, or, best, an island of one’s own 
Don’t vou agree, General Griggs? (Ver) 
quickly) Happiest vear of my life was 
when my husband died. Every month 
was springtime and every day I seemed 
to be tipsy, as if my blood had turned a 


lovely vin rosé 
arrtE: You're lyrical, Mother 


MR ELLIS To FREDERICK) Do you 
know I almost divorced your grandfa- 
ther, Frederick ? During the racing season 
in 1901 


FREDERICK: (Looks up, laughs) You 
don’t feel it’s a little late to talk about 
it? (The phone rings.) 


MRS. ELLIS: Thought you might like to 
write my biography—when you're fin- 
ished with regional poetry. (As the phone 
rings again, sOpHIz comes into the hall 
to answer it.) 


sopHie: (Into the phone) No, sir. We 
do not take transient guests. No, never, 
sir. Only permanent guests. You might 
telephone to Mrs. Prescott in the village. 
Thank you, sir. 


ROSE: (Calls into hall) Dear Sophie, 
where is coffee? 


SOPHIE comes to the hali door. She is 
a plain-looking, shy girl of about seven- 
teen. She has a hesitant, overpolite 
manner and speaks with a slight accent. 
She has on a party dress, covered by a 
kitchen apron 


sopHigz: Aunt Constance is most sorry 
for the delay. We bring it immediately. 
She disappears. 


ROSE: Frederick, do you know I’ve been 
giving Sophie dancing lessons, or trying 
to? She’s a charming child, your intend- 
ed, but she’s never going to be a dancer. 


FREDERICK: (Pleasantly) Terrible expres- 
sion, Mrs. Griggs: my intended. Sounds 
like my indentured. Did you tell 
Mrs. Griggs, Mother? I thought we 
agreed that since there were no definite 


plans as yet 


CARRIE: (A little uncomfortable) It’s 
natural that I should speak about my 
son’s marriage, isn’t it? 


ROSE: Why, goodness, ves indeed it is. 
I'd have felt hurt 


GRiccs: Don’t vou know that women 
have no honor, Frederick, when it comes 
to keeping secrets about marriage or 


, 
cancer 


FREDERICK Looks at his mother) No, 
sir. I didn’t know. I’m too young for my 


age 


MRS. ELLIS Who has been busy read- 
ing the manuscript) I know I’m too 
voung to be reading Payson’s book. Full 
of the most confused sex. I can’t tell 
who is what. And all out of doors. Is 
that new, so much sex out of doors? Is 


it, General ? 


Gcriccs: I don’t think it’s a question of 
“new.” I think it’s a question of climate 


MRS. ELLIS: (Points to book) But aren't 
exual relations the way they used to be: 
between men and women? It’s so 
twitched about in Mr. Payson’s book 
You know, I think the whole country is 


changing 


GRIGGS As if he wished to help Frep- 
ERICK) Has Payson written a good book, 


Fred? 
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FREDERICK: It’s a wonderful book. I 
think he’s going to be the most important 
young writer— 


CARRIE: You said the first two books 
were Frederick. And they 
didn’t sell very well. 


wonderful, 


MRS, I don’t know why they 
didn’t—I always thought houses of pros- 


titution had a big lending-library trade. 


ELLIS: 


(FREDERICK gets up, as if he were 
angry.) 
CARRIE: Will this new book sell, Fred- 
erick ? 


FREDERICK: I don’t know, Mother. 


CARRIE: I hope it sells. Any man is bet- 
ter off supporting himself. 


FREDERICK: (Smiles) Mother, sometimes 
I think no people are quite so moral 
about money as those who clip coupons 


for a living. 


MRS. ELLIS: And why not? Particularly 
your mother who is given the coupons 
already clipped by me who has the hard- 
ship of clipping them. That leaves her 
more time to grow moral. And then, of 
course, you who don’t even have that 
much trouble are left at leisure to be 
moral about those who have to go to the 
trouble of living on unearned money 


CARRIE: (70 GENERAL GRIGGS You 


mustn’t look uncomfortable, General. 
You should know by this time that my 
mother-in-law enjoys discussing family 
matters in public. And the more uncom- 
fortable you look, the longer she will 


continue. 


oriccs: Do I look uncomfortable? I was 
thinking how hard it is to be young 


ROSE: (To BEN) Won't you come to the 
To others) 


to the Carter party. I am sure they're 


> 


party Ben has never gone 


just as insulted every year 
oriccs: I don’t think so 


ROSE: But what will you do with your- 
Robert 


It's that war picture where he 


elf? Why don’t vou go to see 
Taylor? 
does so well and you'll want to see if it’s 


accurate 


oriccs: No. I don’t want to see if it’s 


accurate 


ROSE: Do you like my dress? 


Griccs: It’s nice. 


MRS. ELLIS: You are a patient man. (To 
ROSE) Do you know you've asked him 


that five times since rising from dinner? 


ROSE: Well, I feel young and gay, and 
I'm going to a party. I wish the Denerys 
would come before we leave. I like meet- 
ing new people and they sound so inter- 
esting. I thought they were supposed to 
arrive in time for dinner. (To CARRIE) 


Is he absolutely fascinating? 
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carrigE: I don’t know, Mrs. Griggs. I 
haven’t seen him in twenty years or 
more. 

ROSE: (Calling to crRosSMAN) Is he 


fascinating, Mr. Crossman? 


CROSSMAN: (Pleasantly) You're making 
it a little harder than 


fascinating ? 


usual. Is who 


ROSE: Nicholas Denery, of course. 


CROSSMAN: Of course. I don’t know. 


ROSE: But, goodness. Didn’t you all 
grow up together? I mean you and Con- 


stance and Mrs. Ellis and— 


CROSSMAN: I don’t remember any of us 
as fascinating. Do you, Carrie? (CARRIE 


shakes her head, laughs.) 


SOPHIE, carrying a tray with brandy 
and brandy glasses, comes into the room. 
She is followed by LEON, a young, col- 
ored butler, carrying coffee and coffee 
cups. FREDERICK rises and takes the tray 


from sopuie. She 


looks at him and 
smiles 


ROSE: Let’s see your dress, Sophie. (so- 
PHIE smiles shyly, begins to take off her 
apron as LEON pours coffee.) Oh. It’s 
right nice. But you should wear tighter 
Comes in back of her, be- 
gins to fool with her hair.) Id like to try 


your hair again. 


things, dear. 


SOPHIE moves to help 
LEON but is cornered by ROSE Now 
you just sit down. How’s this? (cross- 


MAN comes into the room. 


Makes her look like every- 


>» 


CROSSMAN: 


body else. That’s desirable, isn’t it 


What does Frederick think? We're 
out to please Frederick, after all, aren't 


ROSE: 


we, dear? 


Turns to look I like 
Sophie her own way 


FREDERICK: 


SOPHIE: Smiles I have no “way.” 


ROSE: But most European girls have 


such chic—(GENERAL GRIGGS gets up, as 
if he were annoyed.) They have, Ben 
You said it yourself when you came back 


from the Pacific, and I was jealous 


Pacific? I 


fought in Europe 


MRS. ELLIS: thought you 


Griccs: I did. Robert Taylor fought in 
the Pacific He rises, wanders off to the 
porch.) 

ROSE: (Holding Sophie's hair another 


way) Or is this better? 


Smiles to 


you mind being pulled about 


FREDERICK: SOPHIE Don't 


SOPHIE: No. Well. (Gently pulls away 
I am grateful for the trouble that Mrs 
Griggs—Thank you 


CROSSMAN: Sophie doesn’t mind any- 


thing. All she has said all summer is 
thank you 





(Through his speech the phone rings, 
FREDERICK starts for the phone. At the 
same time, CONSTANCE TUCKERMAN 
comes through the hall. She is a hand. 
some woman of forty-three or forty-four, 
She is carrying two flower vases. She 
puts down one of the vases in order to 
answer the phone.) 


CONSTANCE: Yes. Just a minute. Fred- 
erick. Mr. Payson would like to speak 
to you. (She picks up the other vase, 
comes in to the door, as if she were ina 
hurry. FREDERICK immediately moves to 
the phone.) Sorry coffee was late. You 
all want more just ring. And do, Carrie, 
explain to the Carters why I can’t come 


to their party this year— 


ROSE: Any news from them, Constance? 


CONSTANCE: (Carefully) News from 
whom ? 
ROSE: (Laughs) Oh, come now. Stop 


pretending. When do the Denerys arrive? 


CONSTANCE: Don’t wait up for them, 
Rose. You'll see them at breakfast. (She 
turns, goes out and goes up the stairs.) 


ROSE: My, Constance is nervous. Well, 
I suppose I should be if I were seeing 


But I 


don’t believe in old beaux. Beaux should 


an old beau for the first time in 


be brand-new, or just friends, don’t you 
think? (CROSSMAN starts out to porch, 
carrying his coffee and the brandy bot- 
tle. ROSE points outside, meaning GEN- 
ERAL GRIGGS and CROSSMAN.) Now are 
you boys just going to sit here and share 


the bottle 


CROSSMAN: General Griggs is only be- 
ing kind when he says he shares the 
He goes off 


Pan, £ 
speak changes his 


bottle with me FREDERICK 


comes in, starts to 


mind 


Was that Mr. Pay- 


Is he coming to the 


Carefully 


son on the phone? 


> 


CARRIE 
party 


FREDERICK: How many generations do 


you have to summer in this joint before 


you're invited to the Carters’ 


MRS. ELLIS: Oh, that’s not true. They're 


very liberal lately. Points to ROSE 
After all, the last few years they've 
always included Mrs. Griggs. (70 Ros! 


And nobody can be more nouveau riche 


than your family, can they? I mean 
your brother during the war and all 


that 


ROSI Giggles) My. Everybody is so 


jealous of Henry 


MRS. ELLIS: Well, of course we are. I 


wish we were nouveau riche again 


FREDERICK: All right, Grand- 


Sharply 


ma. 


ROSE: Oh, I don’t mind. I enjoy you 


grandmother 
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I’m not going to be able to take you to 


FREDERICK: (Jo mother) I’m sorry 
the party. I hope you'll excuse me, 


Sophie. Mother. Grandma. 


CARRIE Carefully) What has happened, 
Frederick ? 


FREDERICK: Payson had a wire from his 
publishers. They want the manuscript in 
the mail tomorrow morning. (He goes to 
take the manuscript from the table.) So 
I'll have to proofread it with him to- 


night. It’s a nasty job alone, almost 


impossible 
carRIE: (Slowly) I don’t understand. 
rose: (Hurriedly) I must fix my face 


As you get older your face needs ar- 


ranging more often. (She goes off.) 
CARRIE: We're ready to leave, Frederick. 


FREDERICK: Mother, I’m not going to 
the party. I wasn’t making a joke 


carrie: Oh. I hoped you were. You 
have no obligation to us, or Sophie? An 
appointment broken, because Payson 


summons vou? 


FREDERICK: I am sorry, Sophie. Maybe 
I can pick you up later. (Haltingly) I 


am sorry 


sopHie: I do not mind, really. It is 


better this way 


CARRIE: Don’t you? Why not? (No an- 
wer) Why don’t you mind, Sophie? 


sopHie: (Smiles) I do not like parties. 
I did not want to go. Now Frederick has 
some important business and must leave 


quickly 


CARRIE: Perhaps you are going to make 


too good a wife 


FREDERICK Suppose you let me decide 
that. Mother. Good night. Have a good 


time. See you in the morning 


CARRIE I want to talk to you, Fred- 
erick 
FREDERICK: (Stops, smiles) When you 


use that tone of voice you need two 
hours. Let’s make it in the morning, 
Mother. (sopuie has turned away, gone 
upstage, as if she wanted to be as far 


’ 
way as possivdle 


CARRIE I ask vou to break your ap- 


pointment with Payson. As a favor to me. 


FREDERICK There’s nothing important 
about my being at the party and it is 
important to him. He wants to con- 


sult me 


CARRIE: (Sharply) He is always consult- 
ing vou. You talk like a public account- 
ant or a landscape gardener. Why should 


he want to consult you abow: his work? 


FREDERICK Hurt) Maybe h:=cause I trs 
to write and maybe becaus: he thinks 
I know a little. I realize that’s hard for 


you to believe 





CARRIE: I didn’t mean that. 
FREDERICK: I think you did. Good night. 


CARRIE: You have no sense of obligation 
to me. (Looks around for sopHie who 
is trying at this minute to leave the 
room) And none to Sophie. Who evi- 
dently won't speak for herself. Do stay 
here, Sophie, it’s vour business as well as 
mine SOPHIE stands still) I am getting 
tired of Mr. Payson, Frederick, and with 
good reason. When he came to stay with 
us in town last winter, I fully under- 
stood that he was a brilliant and gifted 
man and I was glad for you to have 
such a friend. But when he followed 
you down here this summer 
FREDERICK: (Slowly, angrily) He did 
not follow me down here and I wouldn't 
like you to put it that way again. He 
came here for the summer and is that 
your business, Mother? 


CARRIE: There is just too much of Mr 
Payson. Every day or every evening 

How often do you take Sophie with you ? 
Sharply) How often have you seen Mr 
Payson this summer, Sophie? (There is 


no answer) Please answer me. 


FREDERICK: And please stop using that 
tone to Sophie. Say what you have to 


Say to me. 


CARRIE: Turning to MRS. ELLIS, who 
has been watching them) Mother 


MRS. ELLIS: I've been dozing. How 


many hours have passed? 


CARRIE: (Slowly) You are always dozing 
when there is something unpleasant to 
face out with Frederick. 


MRS. ELLIS: What better time? You all 
want to know something’s been worrying 
me all day? Nobody in the South has 
tapeworm any more. In my day that was 
all you ever heard. Tapeworm, tape- 
worm, tapeworm. (Gets up) Now kiss 
your mother good night, boy. Otherwise 
she'll be most unhappy. And say you 


forgive her. 


FREDERICK: I have nothing to forgive 
her for, Grandma. 


MRS. ELLIS: Of course not. But even 
when your mother starts out being right 


she talks and talks until she gets around 


to being wrong. (She exits. There is 
stlence. 
CARRIE: (Softly) I'm sorry if I spoke 


unfairly, or at the wrong time 


FREDERICK: Comes fo her, smiling 
You didn’t, vou didn’t. Now don't feel 
bad. Nothing’s happened. And don’t let 


Grandma tease you 


CARRIE: I know. (She turns to go) You 
go ahead, dear. Try to join us later. (He 
kisses her. She smiles, pleased, and goes 


out. FREDERICK turns to SOPHIE 


FREDERICK: Sophie, Mother didn’t mean 
to be sharp with you. But when she is, 
you mustn't let her. She's a little bossy 
from time to time, but no harm in it. 
You look so worried. 


SOPHIE: (Very puzzled) Your mother is 
not angry now? 


FREDERICK: Of course not. You mustn't 
take these things too seriously. Mother 
is hke that. 


sopHie: (Smiles) You know it is most 
difficult in another language. Everything 
in English sounds so important. I get a 
headache from the strain of listening. 


FREDERICK: (Laughs) Don’t. It’s not 
worth it. (Looks at her, then slowly) 
Mother is right: I have been rude and 
neglectful. But I haven't meant to be, 
Sophie. 


SOPHIE: No, no. You have not been. 


FREDERICK: And in two weeks Mother 
and I will be going off to Europe. I hope 
you don’t mind about the European trip. 
It was all arranged long before you and 
I Stares at her, smiles) got engaged. 
SOPHIE smiles at him as if she were 
embarrassed, then she coughs and clears 
her throat.) We're an awkward pair. I 
like you, Sophie. 


SOPHIE: 


erick. 


Warmly) I like you, Fred- 


e 
FREDERICK: Sophie, I think we'll have to 
sit down soon and talk about ourselves. 
I don’t think we even know how we got 
engaged. We haven't said much of any- 
thing 


SOPHIE: Sometimes it is better not to 
sav things. There is time and things will 


come as they come 


FREDERICK: The day we got engaged, we 
tried to speak as honestly as we both 
knew how but we didn’t say very much 


sopHie: And I think we should not try 
so hard to talk. Sometimes it is wise to 
let things grow more roots before one 
blows them away with many words 
Shyly touches his hand) It will come 
better if we give it time 


FREDERICK: We will give it time. And 
vou ll make no decisions and set no dates 


until you are sure about what you think 


and feel 


sopHIE: Oh, I have made the decision 
for myself. And I am pleased. 


FREDERICK: (Pleased) And you are quite 


sure of vour decision ? 


sopHie: You know, sometimes I have 
thought that with rich people—(Very 
quickly) with educated people, I mean, 
decisions are made only in order to 
speak about changing them. It happens 
often with Aunt Constance and with 


your tmother, also, I think. And the 


others 
















































































FREDERICK: Yes. (Takes her hand) We'll 
get along fine. I want you to know that 
I feel very lucky— 


sopHie: Lucky? You will have to be 
patient with me. I am not a good success 
here. 


FREDERICK: Now, you stop that. I don’t 
want you a good success. And you're to 
stop thinking it. You're to stop a lot of 
things: letting Mother boss you about, 
letting Mrs. Griggs tell you what to wear, 


or pull your hair 


sopniz: Oh, I do not mind. Because I 
look so bad makes Mrs. Griggs think she 
looks so good. 


FREDERICK: Smiles) Good night, my 
dear. 
sopHie: (Smiles) Good night. (He exits 


< offee 


cups, brandy glasses, etc. After a minute 


SOPHIE begins to pick up the 


ROSE GRIGGS comes down the steps car- 
rying a light summer wrap. She comes in 


the room. 
Rose: Where are the Ellises? 


sopHIE: They went to the party, Mrs 
Griggs. 


rosE: No! Without me? I must say 
that’s very rude. They can’t have done 
that, Sophie—(She hurries to the hall, 
looks out. Then she comes back in, goes 
to the porch.) Ben. (He looks up.) The 


Ellises left without me, Ben! 
Griccs: Yes? 


ROSE: You'll have to walk me over. I 


just won't go in, alone. 


GRricGcs: It’s across the street, Rose. Not 


a very dangerous journey. 


ROSE: (Gently) Ben. (He rises, comes 
in) You know, I think it’s shocking. In 
front of other people. God knows what 
they know or guess this summer. (Sud- 
denly notices sopHIE who is collecting 
cups) Sophie. Don’t wait here listening 
SOPHIE turns, surprised, but before she 


can speak 


Sharply) Rose! 


GRIGGS: 


ROSE: (Who is always charming at this 
point. To sopnie) I am sorry, my dear. 


Please most earnestly I ask your pardon 
SOPHIE: Yes, ma'am 


ROSE: (Tries to catch her at door) I'm 


just a nervous old silly these days. Now 


say vou forgive me SOPHIE disap- 
pears 

GRIGGS: Smiles, as if he has seen this 
before) All right, Rose. You're charming 


ROSE: You won't even walk over with 


me, just to the door 


Griccs: Certainly I will 


ROSE: (Smiles) No, you don’t have to 
I just wanted to see if you would. Will 


vou call for me, at twelve, sa‘ 
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Griccs: No. 


ROSE: Then will you meet me at twelve, 
at the tavern? 


What 


Griccs: No. 


Rose ? 


mischief is this, 


ROSE: Is it mischief to want to talk 
with you? 


GRIGGS: Again? Tonight? And every 
night and every day? The same things 


over and over? We're worn out, Rose, 


both of us. (Kindly) There is no more 
to Say. 
ROSE: (Softly) No more to say. Do peo- 


ple get divorces, after twenty-five years, 
by just saying they want them and that’s 
all and walking off? 


GRIGGS: I suppose some men do. But I 
haven't walked off and I have said all I 
know how to say 


ROSE: But you haven't really explained 
anything to me. You tell me you want 
a divorce—And I ask why, why, why. 
We've been happy together. 

GricGs: (Looks at her) You don't be- 


lieve that. 


ROSE: When people get our age, well, 
the worst is over—and what else can one 
do? (Exasperated) I never really heard 
of such a thing. I’m just not taking you 
seriously and I do wish you'd stop talk- 
ing about it. (After a pause) You've 
never given me a good reason. I ask you 
ten times a day if there’s another wom- 
an. I could understand that. Of course 


you say no, naturally 


Griccs: There is no other woman. 


know what I 
think? I think it’s that little blonde at 


the drugstore, and the minute my back 


ROSE: Giggles You 


is turned 


GRIGGS: 


Please, Rose. Please stop that. 


ROSE: Never at any time, during this 
divorce talk, have you mentioned them. 
You'd think we didn’t have sons, and the 
awful -effect on them. Did you write 


them today? 


Griccs: I did not write them because 


you begged me not to 


ROSE: Oh, ves, I forgot. It will break 
their hearts 


GRIiGGsS: Their hearts won't be broken 
They won't even bother to finish the 
letter 


ROSE: Softly, shocked) You can’t love 


them, to speak that way 


Griccs: I don’t love them. I did love 
them but I don’t now. Thevy’re hard men 


to love 


ROSE: Oh, I don’t believe a word vou 
Say You've always enjove d shoc kine me 


You've been a wonderful father and 


you're just as devoted to them as they 
are to you. 


GriGGS: They aren't the least devoted to 
me—when they think about me it is to 
find my name useful and when it isn’t 


useful they disapprove of me. 


ROSE: (Moving to door) Look Ben. | 
just can’t stay and talk all night. I’m late 
now. There's no use our Saying the 
same things over and over again He 
laughs) If you won’t come to the party 


what are you going to do? 


GRicGs: I am going down by the water, 
sit on a bench and study from a Chinese 


grammar. 
ROSE: You'll be lonely. 


Griccs: Yes, but not for parties 


ROSE: It’s very hard to take seriously a 
man who spends the evening with a 
Chinese grammar. I'll never forget that 
winter with the Hebrew phonograph rec- 
ords. (Pats his arm) Now, good night, 
darling. And don’t worry about me: | 
am going to try to have a good time, 
We'll talk about all this another day. 
She starts out. 


GRiGGsS: (Sharply) No. No, we're not 
going to do that. You're turning it into 
a pleasure, Rose, something to chatter 
about on a dull winter night in the years 
to come. I’ve told you it isn’t going to 
She is in the hall) It isn’t 


going to be that way. When you go back 


be that way 


to town next week I’m not going with 


you He turns to see that she has gone. 


ROSE'S voice: (From the hall) Good 
night, darling. 
Griccs: (He stands still for a minute. 


Then he turns, sees his book on the porch 
table. Goes out to the porch, realizes the 
doors have been open. To crossMan) I 
guess we thought the doors were closed. 


I am sorry 


CROSSMAN: Don't be 


GRIGGS: There are so many things I 
want to do that I don’t know which to 
do first Have vou ever thought about 


starting a new life? 


CROSSMAN Smiles) Ive often thought 
that if I started all over again, I'd go 
right back to where I started and start 
from there. Otherwise, it wouldn't prove 


anything 


GRIGGS Laughs Where'd you. start 
from? 
CROSSMAN: Lauchs) Nowhere. That’s 


the trouble 


GRIGGS I started with mathematics 


Seems strange now, but that’s why I 
went to West Point 


matics department. So I got myself two 


wonderful mathe- 


wars instead. I want to go somewhere 


now and study for a few vears. or 
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(Smiles) Anyway, sit down by myself 


and think. 
cROSSMAN: Europe? 


oriccs: I don’t think so. Europe seemed 
like a tourist joint the last time. With 
all the aimless, dead bitterness of—tour- 
jst joints. I don’t want sentimental jour- 
nevs to old battlefields. I'll start tame 
enough: I've written my sister that I'd 
like to stay with her for a month or two. 


CROSSMAN: Isn't that a_ sentimental 


journey ? 


oriccs: I suppose it is. I really want to 
see her because she looks like my mother. 
The last six months I’ve thought a lot 
about my mother. If I could just go back 
to her for a day. Crazy at my age— 


CROSSMAN: I know. We all do at times. 
Age has nothing to do with it. It’s when 
we're in trouble. 


criccs: I don’t know why I want to say 
this but, well, don’t think too badly of 


my wife. 


CROSSMAN: Why should I think badly of 


anybody ? 


oriccs: (As he turns to go) All profes- 
sional soldiers marry Rose. It’s in the 
Army Manual. She is as she always was. 


It is my fault, not hers. 


CROSSMAN: Haven't you lived in the 
South long enough to know that nothing 
is ever anybody’s fault? 


GENERAL GRIGGS laughs, starts out as 
CONSTANCE comes downstairs. CON- 
STANCE has on a different dress and is 
buttoning the belt as she comes into the 
room. GENERAL GRIGGS crosses the room 
and exits by the stage left windows. 
CONSTANCE looks around, finds the room 
is neat, goes out to the porch, talking 


as she goes.) 


CONSTANCE: I think everything is ready. 
I've put Nick in Sophie’s room—Sophie 
says she doesn’t mind sleeping down 
here. Anyway it happens every summer. 
And I’ve given Mrs. Denery the yellow 
room. They wanted two rooms, Nick 
said on the phone. 


CROSSMAN: Fashionable people don’t 


sleep together, don’t you know that? It’s 


not sanitary. 
CONSTANCE: (Sits down) I’m tired, Ned. 


CROSSMAN: Have a brandy. 


CONSTANCE: No. It would make me 


nervous 


Remarkable the things that 
make people nervous: 


CROSSMAN 
coffee, brandy, 
relatives, running water, too much sun, 
too little sun. Never anything in them- 
selves, eh, Constance? 

CONSTANCE: They have a maid and a 


chauffeur. I'll have to put them in the 





boathouse. It’s all so much work at the 
end of the season. Sophie’s been clean- 
ing all day, and I’ve been cooking—Why 
did I say they could come? 


CROSSMAN: (Smiles) I wonder why. 


CONSTANCE: Well, of course, I want to 
see Nick again. But I am nervous about 
meeting her. (Points to his glass) Do you 
think perhaps a sip? 


CROSSMAN: Only drunkards borrow other 
people’s drinks. Have one of your own. 
(Through her next speech he pours her 
a drink and hands it to her. When she 
finishes it, he will take back the glass 
and pour himself a drink.) 


CONSTANCE: I got out Mama’s good, 
old linen sheets. I don’t care how rich 
the Denerys are, or where they’ve been, 
they never could have had finer linen. 
And I’ve stuffed some crabs and there's 
white wine—Remember how Nick loved 
stuffed crabs? 


CROSSMAN: (Smiles) No. I don’t re- 
member. 


CONSTANCE: It was twenty-three years 
ago, the eighteenth of next month. I 
mean the night he decided to go to Paris 
to study. Not so many young men from 
New Orleans went to Paris in those days. 


CROSSMAN: Just as many young men 
met rich young ladies on boats. 


CONSTANCE: (Sharply) He fell in love. 
People can’t be blamed for changing 
their hearts—it just happens. They've 
had a fine marriage, and that’s given me 
happiness all these years. 


CROSSMAN: How do you know they've 
had a “fine” marriage ? 


CONSTANCE: (Smiles) I know. 


CROSSMAN: The rest of us don’t know 
anything about any marriage—but you 
know all about one you’ve never seen. 
You're very wise, Constance. It must 
come from not thinking. 


CONSTANCE: Is this dress all right? 


CROSSMAN: You've changed your dress 
three times since dinner. 


CONSTANCE: My dresses are all so sort 
of—She’ll think they’re cheap. (Smiles. ) 
Well, and so they are. (There is silence. 
Then) Have we changed much, Ned? 
CROSSMAN: Yes, my dear. You've 
changed, I’ve changed. But you're still 
handsome, if that’s what you mean. 


CONSTANCE: Ned, you don’t look so well 
this summer. (He ts pouring himself an- 
other brandy. She points to bottle.) I 
wanted to tell you—Don’t you think 


CROSSMAN: (Very pleasantly) Don’t I 
think you should mind your business? 


Yes, I do 


(SOPHIE comes into living room carry- 
ing sheets, a quilt, a pillow, puts them 
down and moves to porch.) 


CONSTANCE: Isn’t what happens to you 
my business? 


sopHie: You look pretty, Aunt Con- 
stance. 


CONSTANCE: (Jo cCROsSSMAN) Sophie 
made this dress for me. Last winter. 
What could the girls at school have 
thought? Sophie sitting sewing for an old 
country aunt when she could have been 
out dancing— 


SOPHIE: I sew better than I dance. 


CONSTANCE: (To GROSSMAN) Sophie’s 
mother taught her to sew. You know 
that Ann-Marie is a modiste? 


sopHie: (Laughs) Oh, she is not. She is 
what you call here a home-seamstress, or 
sometimes a factory worker. 


CONSTANCE: But she designs. She wrote 
me and you told me— 


sopHig£: (Laughs) Oh no. You did not 
understand. She does—(Outside the 
house there is a noise of a car coming 
to a stop. CONSTANCE turns towards the 
room, then steps back, moves around the 
table and suddenly runs into the house. 
CROSSMAN turns to stare at her. Timidly, 
pointing out towards living room.) 
Should I—Should I stay, Mr. Ned? 


CROSSMAN: I don’t know the etiquette 
of such meetings. 


sopHIE: Why is Aunt Constance so 
nervous about the visit of this lady and 
gentleman ? 


CROSSMAN: Because she was once in love 
with Nicholas Denery, this gentleman. 


sopHie: Oh. Such a long, long time to 
stay nervous. (Sententious) Great love 
in tender natures. And things of such 
kind. (As he turns to stare at her) It 
always happens that way with ladies. 
For them it is once and not again: it is 
their good breeding that makes it so. 


CROSSMAN: What is the matter with 
you? 


sopHie: (Laughs) I try very hard to 
sound nice. I try too hard, perhaps? 
(She begins to move out into the room; 
then, as she hears voices, she runs out of 
the room, exits off porch.) NICK’S VOICE 
(Offstage) Constance! (NICK appears in 
the hall and comes into the room. He 
is about forty-five, handsome, a little 
soft-looking and in a few years will be 
too heavy. He is followed by NINA 
DENERY, who is a woman of about forty, 
good-looking, chic, tired and delicate. 
She stops and stands in the doorway.) 


nick: (Calling) Constance! (nick and 
NINA are followed by a maid, HILDA, 
who stands waiting in the hall. She is 
carrying a jewelry case, an overnight 
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bag, two coats. CROSSMAN starts to come 
forward, changes his mind, draws back. 


HILDA: (In German) Shall I take the 
bags upstairs, madame? 


NINA: In German) We don't know 
where upstairs is. 


nicK: Oh, I know where upstairs is. I 
know every foot of this house. (Examin- 
ing the room) It was the great summer 
mansion and as kids we were here more 
(Softly) The 


great summer mansion! Did the house 


than we were at home 
change, or me? (Sees NINA in doorway 


Come on in 


NINA: Perhaps it would be pleasanter for 
you to see old friends without me. In 


any case, I am very tired 


NICK: Oh, now don’t get tired. We've 
just come. What have you got to be tired 
about? Do you realize how often these 


days you're tired? 


NINA: I realize it very well. And I know 


it bores you. 


NICK: It worries me. (By this time, NICK, 
wandering around the room, has reached 
the porch. CROSSMAN turns and, realizing 
that he has been seen, now comes for- 
ward.) Could you tell me where we 
could find Miss Tuckerman? 


Hello, Nick 


CROSSMAN: Good to see 


you. 


NICK: 


My God, Willy. 


How many years, how many years? (He 


After a second 


puts his arm around CROSSMAN, em- 
braces him.) Nina, this may be my oldest 
and best friend in the world. Nina, tell 
Willy how often I've talked about him 


and what I said 


CROSSMAN: (Who is shaking hands with 


NINA, amused) Then I hope he told you 


that my name is Edward, not Wills 


NINA: (Amused) I hope so—but I am 


not sure 


nick: Your mother always called you 
Willy 


Don't you remember 


CROSSMAN: (Goes out into the hall) No 
I thought it was my brother's name 
Calls out, loudly 


here 


Constance, Nick is 


NICK: (Coming to CROSSMAN) Tell me 
before I see 


her. What has happened 
here? I don’t know anything 


CROSSMAN: There's very little to know 
Old man Tuckerman surprised everybody 
by dving broke. Constance sold the New 
Orleans house and managed to hang on 
to this by turning it into what is called 
a summer guest house. That’s about all, 
Nick 

nick: Where is Mrs. Tuckerman? I 


was crazy about her, Nina: she had stvle 


CROSSMAN: I don’t know where she is, 


although I’ve asked mvself often enough 
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She died shortly after Mr. Tuckerman— 
just to show him anybody could do it. 


NICK: Good 
to see you, boy. You know, if anybody 


had asked me, I would have said this 


room was as large as an _ eighteenth- 


Laughs, pats CROSSMAN 


century ballroom and as elegant. I think 
it shrank. All the fine things were sold? 


CROSSMAN: The size hasn't changed. 
And nothing was sold 


nicK: Could I have been so wrong all 


these years? Seems so shabby now and 


NINA: (Quickly) I think it is a pleasant 


room 


nicK: Does Sam live here? 


CROSSMAN: Sam died during the war. 
He went to Europe, oh, in the thirties. 
married there and never came _ back. 
You'll meet his daughter. Constance im- 


ported her five years ago. 


nick: Well, Sam was always the devoted 
brother until it came to being devoted. 
And Constance sacrificed her life for him. 


CROSSMAN: (To NINA) Nick is still a 
Southerner. With us every well-born lady 
sacrifices her life for something: a man, 
a house, sometimes a gardenia bush. Is 
it the same where you come from? 


NINA: (Smiles) New York is too cold for 


gardenias 


7 hrough 


STANCE appears in the hall. As she moves 


CROSSMAN 'S” speech, CON- 


into the room, she trips, recovers herself, 


smiles nervously and waits for NiIcK to 


come to her. He takes her face in his 


hands and kisses her. Then he stands 


back to look at her 


NICK: This is a good hour of my life, 
Constance 


CONSTANCE: (Softly) And of mine. 


NICK: 


Holds her face 


and you've changed well. Do vou still 


You've changed 


have the portrait, Constance ? 


CONSTANCE: (Smiles) Still have the por- 
trait! It's the only important thing I 
have got Then she remembers NINA, 
becomes confused, moves away from him 
and comes to NINA.) Forgive me, Mrs 


Denery 


NINA? Puts out her hand, warmly 


Hello 


Flossy I 


been here to make you welcome as vou 


CONSTANCE: should have 
truly are. I was reading when vou ar- 
rived, reading a book, and I didn’t hear 
the car. (She sees CROSSMAN 1s staring at 


her and she looks nervously away from 


him 


nick: I had expected vou standing in 
the driveway with the sun in your face, 
in the kind of lovely pink thing vou used 


to wear 





NINA: The sun is not usually out at 


night—even for you. 


nick: (To CONSTANCE) Instead, you are 
reading. As if you were waiting for the 


groceries to come. 


CONSTANCE: (Quickly) I wasn’t reading. 
It was a silly lie. I was just pretending— 
(Embarrassed) Well, I'm even forgetting 
my manners. You must be hungry, Mrs. 


Denery, and I've got 


nicK: (Laughs, takes her hands, pulls 
her to the couch 
manners, girl. There’s a great deal | 
They sit down.) Now. 
Is the portrait as good as I remember 


No, no. Stop your 
want to know 


it? I want Nina to see it. Nina knows 
a great deal about painting. Sometimes 
I think she knows more than I. 


CONSTANCE: Smiles to NINA, Mods, 
You know, Nick, I sub- 
scribe to the New York Sunday Times, 


Because of the art section. I wanted to 


Then to NICK 


follow vour career. 


NICK: Carefully) You haven't often 
found me in the Times. I’ve only ex- 


hibited in Europe. 


Relieved) Oh. That ex- 
There is a slight, awkward 
pause) I like painting. I like Renoir 
best. The summer ladies in the gardens, 


CONSTANCE: 


plains it 


so very, very pretty. 


nicK: (Bored) Yes, very pretty. This is 
My God, we 


had happy summers here, all of us. We 


the same wonderful place 


loved each other so very much, Remem- 
ber, Ned? 


CROSSMAN: I don’t remember that much 


love 


NINA: 


Laughs) I like vou, Mr. Cross- 


man 


nick: Of course you like him. These 
are my oldest friends. I think as one 
grows older it is more and more neces- 
sary to reach out your hand for the sturdy 
old vines vou knew when you were young 
and let them lead you back to the roots 
of things that matter. (NINA coughs. 
CROSSMAN moves away, smiling. Even 
CONSTANCE ts a little overwhelmed) Isn't 
that true, Ned? Now what have vou been 


up to all these vears? 


CROSSMAN: I still work in the bank ana 


come here for my _ vacation. That’s 


about all 


nicK: I bumped into Louis Prescott in 
Paris a couple of years ago and he told 
me you and Constance had never mar- 
ried Pats 


STANCE looks 


hand; cCon- 
Couldn't 
understand it. No wonder you drink too 


mut h, Ned 


CONSTANCE’S 


embarrassed. 


CROSSMAN: Louis Prescott go all the way 


to Paris to tell vou that? 


( Yh, look old 


I drink too 


NICK: (Anxious, gets up 


boy. I didn’t mean anything 
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much myself. I only want to know about 
you and have you know about me. I 
hope you didn’t mind, Ned. 


CROSSMAN: Not a bit. I want to know 
about you, too. Ever have syphilis, Nick? 
Kind of thing one has to know right off, 
if vou understand me. 


CONSTANCE: (Gets up, very disturbed 


Ned, how can you speak that way? 


wick: (Smiles) You've grown edgy. I 


didn’t remember you that way. 


Pleasantly) Oh, I don’t 
changed See vou in the 


CROSSMAN 
think Ive 


morning 


wick: Hope you'll take me around, show 
me all the old places 


Of course I will. Good night, 
Mrs. Denery. 


CROSSMAN: 


He exits up staircase. 


nicK: (To CONSTANCE, meaning CROSS- 
man) I'm sorry if I said anything— 


CONSTANCE: You know, for years I’ve 


been meeting you and Mrs. Denery—in 


my mind, I mean 


and I’ve played all 
kinds of roles. Sometimes I was the dig- 
nified old friend, and sometimes I was a 
very, very old lady welcoming you to a 
gracious table. It was so important to 
Sadly) And 


me—our first meeting 


now when it happens 


nick: (Heartily) Nonsense. My home- 
coming is just as it should be. It’s as if 
I had gone away vesterday. We took up 
right where we left off: even Ned and I. 
Let us be as we were, my dear, with no 


years between us, and no pretending. 


CONSTANCE: 


Delighted with him, 
warmly) Thank you. (Goes to nina) All 
these vears I wanted to write you. I did 
write but I never sent the letters. It 
seemed so intrusive of me. I could see 
you getting the letter and just not know- 


ing who I was 


nick: I told Nina about you the first 
night I met her and through the years 
she has done quite a little teasing—You 
are too modest, Constance Suddenly 
Now are you going to let me do another 


portrait of you? 


CONSTANCE: Laughs Another _ por- 


trait? No, no, indeed. I want to remem- 
ber mvself as I was in the picture 


upstairs 


nick: Go and get it for me. I want to 
look at it with you She smiles, exits. 
There is silence You haven't been too 


Warm or gracious, Nina 


NINA: What can I do when I don’t even 
know the plot? 


Nick: What are vou talking about? 


NINA You told me about Constance 
Tuckerman the first night we met? And 


about dear Willy or Ned, and I’ve done 
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quite a little teasing about her all these 
vears? 


nicK: I did tell you about her imme- 
diately 


NINA: You mentioned her very casually, 
last week, years after the night you met 
me and you said that you could hardly 
remember anything more about her than 
a rather silly 

NICK: (Quickly) Are you going to be 
bad-tempered for our whole visit here? 
For years I’ve looked forward to coming 
back NINA laughs 


NINA: So you came to do her portrait? 


nick: No, I didn’t ‘come to do her por- 
trait. I thought about it driving down 
here. If the one I did is as good as I 
remember, it would be wonderful for the 
show. The young girl, the woman at 
forty-five. She’s aged. Have we changed 
that much? I don’t think you’ve changed, 
darling. 


NINA: I’ve changed a great deal. And I 
wouldn't want it pointed out to me in a 
portrait to be hung side by side with a 
picture of what I used to be. (He doesn’t 
answer her) That isn’t a nice reason for 
being here and if I had known it 


nNicK: We have no ‘reason’ for being 
here. I just wanted to come back. Noth- 
ing mysterious about it 


NINA: You're simply looking for a new 
area in which to exercise yourself. It 
has happened many, many times before. 
But it always happens when we return 
from Europe and spend a month in New 
York. It’s been too important to you, for 
many vears, that vou cannot manage to 
charm my family. And so, when our visit 
is finished there, you inevitably look 
Well, vou know. You know 


what's been the trouble. 


around for 


NICK: Cheerfully I don’t know what 
the hell you're talking about. 


NINA: I'm tired of such troubles, Nick 


nick: Do you know that these sharp 
moods of yours grow more sharp with 
time ? Now I would like to have a happy 
visit here. But if something is disturbing 
you and you'd prefer not to stay, I'll 
arrange immediately 
» 

NINA: (As if she were a little frightened 
I'd only prefer to go to bed. Sorry if I’ve 
been churly about your—home-coming. 
(She starts out, meets CONSTANCE who 
comes in carrying portrait.) Will you 
excuse me, Constance? The long drive 


gave me a headache. 


CONSTANCE: I am sorry. Will I bring 
you a tray upstairs? 
thank you. 


NINA No, CONSTANCE 


moves as tt to show her the way 


nick: Come, I want to see the picture. 
Nina will find her way. (He takes the 
picture from CONSTANCE. ) 


CONSTANCE: The yellow room on the 
left. Your maid is unpacking. I peeked 
in. What lovely clothes. Can I come and 
see them tomorrow? 


NINA: (Going up the stairs) Yes, of 
course. Thank you and good night. (con- 
STANCE watches her and then comes into 


room.) 


NICK: (Who is looking at the picture) I 
was nervous about seeing it. Damn good 
work for a boy eighteen. 


CONSTANCE: You were twenty-two, Nick. 
nick: No, I wasn’t. I— 


CONSTANCE: You finished it the morn- 
ing of your birthday. (She points to win- 
dows) And when you put down your 
brushes you said damn good work for a 
boy of twenty-two, and then you asked 
me to marry you. Don’t you remember— 
She stops, embarrassed) Why should 
you remember? And I don’t want to talk 
that way. 

NICK: (Who is preoccupied with the 
picture) Oh, nonsense. Talk any way you 
like. We were in love, very much in 
love, and why shouldn't we speak of it? 


CONSTANCE: (Hastily, very embarrassed ) 
After I die, the picture will go to the 
Delgado Museum. 


Laughs) I want to borrow it 
first. I'm having a retrospective show this 
winter, in London. I’ve done a lot of 
fancy people in Europe, you know that, 
but I'll be more proud of this—And I 


want to do another portrait of you as 


NICK: 


you are now. (Moves toward window, 
You standing there. As before. 


Wonderful idea; young girl, woman at— 


excited 


Be a sensation. Constance, it’s fascinating 
how faces change, mold firm or loose, 
have lines that start in youth and 


CONSTANCE: Amazed) Oh, Nick. I 
don’t want to see myself now. I don’t 
want to see all the changes. And I don’t 
want other people to stand and _ talk 
about them. I don’t want people to laugh 


at me or pity me. (Hurt) Oh, Nick. 


nick: I see. (Turns) Well, it would 
have meant a lot to me. But that’s that. 


I'll be off to bed now 


CONSTANCE: Coming after him) But 
we haven't had a minute. And I have 


supper all ready for you 
nicK: Good night, my dear. 


Slowly) You think I’m 
being selfish and vain? I mean, am I the 


CONSTANCE: 


only woman who wouldn't like 


nick: No, I think most women would 


feel the same way. (He starts out.) 


CONSTANCE: Do you prefer breakfast in 


bed? And what shall I make for your 
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dinner? Pompano—(He is at the door as 
CARRIE and ROSE come into the hall 
CARRIE is holding ROSE’S arm. 


CARRIE: Hello, Nick. 


nick: (Takes her hands) My God, Car- 
ric. I didn’t know you were here. How 
come? It’s wonderful 


CARRIE: We come every summer. 


NICK: You're handsome, Carrie. But you 


always were. 


CARRIE: (Smiles) And you always re- 


membered to say so. (ROSE coughs deli- 
cately) This is Mrs. Griggs. (To con- 
STANCE) Mrs. Griggs didn’t feel well, 
so I brought her home. She became a 


little dizzy, dancing 


ROSE: (To nick, who is shaking hands 
with her) 


this town, sir, and I’ve been looking for- 


You’re a famous gentleman in 


ward to seeing you. We lead dull lives 


here, you know 


nick: (Laughs) You don’t look as if 


you do. 


ROSE: Oh, thank you. But I don’t look 
well tonight. I became suddenly a little 
ill 

CARRIE: (Tartly) Yes. Well, come along. 
If you still feel ill. 


nick: Can I help you, Mrs. Griggs? 


ROSE: (Delighted) Oh, thank you. That 
would be nice. I haven’t been well this 


summer NICK starts into hall 


CONSTANCE: Nick—(He pays no atten- 
tion. CARRIE moves quickly ahead of him, 
takes ROSE’S arm 


CARRIE: Come. Good night, Nick. I look 
forward to seeing you in the morning 
Hope you're staying for a while 


nick: I think we'll have to leave to- 


morrow. 


ROSE: Oh, don’t do that. (Then) Con- 
stance, if Ben comes in would you tell 
him I was taken ill? (CARRIE impatiently 
pushes her ahead and up the steps. 


Pretty woman, 


What is 


NICK: (Meaning ROSE 
or was. (Looks at CONSTANCE 


it, Con? 


CONSTANCE: How can you talk of leav- 
ing tomorrow? He doesn't 


Don’t be mad with me, Nick 


answer 


nick: I don’t get mad, darling 


Catches him as he is al- 
Please, Nick, please 


let me change my mind. You are wel- 


CONSTANCE: 


most out the door 


come to take this picture and I am 
flattered you wish to do another. But 
I'll have to pose early, before they're all 


down for breakfast 


Good We'll 


start in the morning. Do vou make a liv- 


NICK: Turns casually 


ing out of this place, darling? 
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CONSTANCE: (Gatly) Not much of one. 
The last few years have been a little 
hard. I brought Sam’s daughter from 
Europe—she and her mother’ went 
through the occupation and were very 


poor—and I’ve tried to send her to the 


best school and then she was to make 
her debut only now she wants to get 
married, I think, and 


nick: The girl expected all that from 


you? 


CONSTANCE: Oh, no. Her mother didn’t 
want to come and Sophie didn’t want to 
leave her mother. I finally had really to 
demand that Sam’s daughter was not to 
Well, I just can’t describe it. 
At thirteen she was working in a fish 


grow up 


store or whatever you call it over there. 


I just made her come over 
nicK: Why didn’t you ever marry Ned? 


CONSTANCE: I can’t answer such ques- 


tions, Nick. Even for vou. 


nicK: Why not? I'd tell you about my- 


self or Nina 


Oh, it’s one thing to talk 
about lives that have been good and 
Well, 
I don’t know. We just never did marry. 


CONSTANCE: 


full and happy and quite another 


Bored 
morning. I'll do a good portrait of you 


NICK: Well, then, tomorrow 
because it’s the face of a good woman 
He stops as sopHie comes in. She sees 
NICK and CONSTANCE and draws back a 
little 


CONSTANCE: Sophie. (SOPHIE comes into 


the room) This is Sam’s daughter. 


Nick: (Very warmly to sopuHie) I've 
been looking forward to meeting you for 


many years. (CONSTANCE turns, puzzled. 


soOPHIE: How do you do, sir? 


nick: You follow in the great tradition 
of Tuckerman good looks 


sopHieE: Er. Er. 


CONSTANCE: (Smiles) Don’t er, dear. 
Say thank you. (Griccs enters from left 


porch 
This is General Griggs. My very old 


Do come in. (GRIGGS comes in 


friend, Nicholas Denery. 


nicK: Are you General Benjamin Griggs? 
I've read about you in Raymond's book 


and Powell's 


Griccs: (As they shake hands I hear 


they disagree about me 


NiIcK: We almost met before this. When 
your boys marched into Paris. I was in 
France during the German occupation. 


SOPHIE turns sharply 


GrRiGGS: That must have been unpleasant 


for vou 


NICK: Yes, it was. But in the end, one 


has to be just; the Germans were damn 





smart about the French. They acted like 
gentlemen. 


GRIGGS: (Pleasantly That’s a side of 
them I didn’t see. (Looks over a 
SOPHIE You didn’t either, Sophie? 


During his speech wicpa, the maid, ap. 


pears in the doorway. 


HILDA: (In German Excuse me, Mr 
Denery. Mrs. Denery would like you to 
come for a minute before you retire. She 
has a little surprise gift she bought for 


you in New Orleans. 


No. Tell Mrs. Den. 


ery I will see her in the morning. Tel] 


nicK: (In German 


her to take a sleeping pill. 
HILDA: (In German) ‘Thank you, sir 


Who hasn't understood the 


German but who is puzzled because 


CONSTANCE: 
SOPHIE is frowning and GRIGGS ha 
turned away). Can I—Does Nina want 


something ? 


nicK: No, no. She’s fine. (sopHie begins 
to make up the couch. nick turns to 
her.) That means one of us must have 
put you out of your room. I’m sorry and 


I thank you. 
sopHie: Not at all sir It is nothing 


NICK: (Comes to her You're a sweet 
child and I look forward to knowing you 
Good night, 
sir. A great pleasure. (GRIGGS bows. NICK 


Wonderful to be 


here, darling. (He goes out. CONSTANCE 


Good night To GRIGGs 
kisses CONSTANCE 


moves to help sopHie make up the 
couch. There is silence for a minute while 
bedclothes. 


they arrange the GRIGGS 


watches them 


CONSTANCE: I suppose I shouldn't ask 
but what did the German maid want? 
Something from the kitchen or No 
Sophie. (No answer 


answer Sophie. 


SOPHIE: (Slowl) Mrs. Denery wanted 


to say good night to Mr. Denery. 


GricGs: Mrs. Denery had bought a little 
gift for him in New Orleans and wanted 
to give it to him 


CONSTANCE: After all these years. To 
have a little gift for him. Isn’t that nice? 
She looks at Griccs and sopuie. Neither 
answers her. She becomes conscious of 


What did Nick say? 


something strained 


sopHie: He said she should take a sleep- 


ing pill and go to sleep. 


CONSTANCE: Just like that? 


SOPHIE: Down at the beach there is the 
frankfurter concession. I think I will get 
the sleeping-pill concession and grow very 


rich 


CONSTANCE: Why, Sophie. Are you dis- 


turbed about something, dear Looks at 
her dress) You didn’t go to the party! 
I’ve been so busy, I didn’t realize——-Why, 


where's Fred and 
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sopHie: I did not wish to go to the 
party, Aunt Constance. And Frederick 
had a most important appointment. 


CONSTANCE: More important than being 
with you? Young people get engaged 
and act toward each other with such 

I don’t know. (To Griccs) In our day 
we made marriage more romantic and I 
must say I think we had more fun. If 
you can't have fine dreams now, then 
when can you have them? (Pats sopHie) 
Never mind. I guess the new way is more 
sensible. But I liked our way better. (To 
criccs) Didn’t you? Oh, what's the mat- 
ter with me? I forgot. Rose came back 
from the party. She said she was ill. I 
mean, I think she just didn’t feel well- 

Carrie is upstairs with her. (He doesn’t 
move) I think Carrie probably wants to 
go back to the party and is waiting for 


you to come 


oriccs: Yes. Of course. Thank you. 
Good night. (He exits. 


CONSTANCE: (She kisses sopuH1e) You'll 
be comfortable? See you in the morning, 


dear. 


She exits through the hall. sopuie fin- 
ishes with the couch, goes out. After a 
second, CROSSMAN comes down the stairs. 
He sticks his head in the door, sees no- 
body, crosses the room, goes out to the 
porch, takes the bottle of brandy and a 
glass, moves back into the room and 
crosses it as SOPHIE returns carrying 


pajamas and a robe 


CROSSMAN: (His voice and his manner 
are slightly different now). I needed 
another book and another bottle. Rovalty 
gone to bed? Does anybody improve with 
age? Just tell me that, Sophie, and I'll 
have something to lie awake and think 
about 


sopHiE: I do not know, Mr. Ned. 


CROSSMAN For God's sake, Sophie, have 
an opinion about something. Try it, and 


see what comes out 


SOPHI Laughs) Some people improve 


with age, some do not 


CROSSMAN Nods, amused Wonderful, 
Sophie, wonderful. Some improve with 
age, some do not. Medical statistics show 
that 61 per cent of those who improve have 
bought our book on Dianetics and smoke 
Iglewitz cigarettes You're beginning to 
talk like an advertisement, which is the 
very highest form of American talk 
Sharply It's not your language, nor 
your native land. You don’t have to care 


about it. You shouldn’t even understand 


SOPHIE: Sometimes I understand 

CROSSMA That’s dangerous to admit, 
Sophie. You've been so busy cultivating 
a pseudo-stupidity. Not that you’d ever 


be a brilliant girl, but at least vou used 
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to be normal. Another five vears and you 
won't be pseudo-stupid. 

SOPHIE: (Smiles) I will not mind. It 
will be easier. (Carefully) You notice 
me too much, Mr. Ned. Please do not 
feel sorry or notice me so much 


CROSSMAN: You came here a nice little 
girl who had seen a lot of war and 
trouble. You had spirit, in a quiet way, 
and you were gay in a quiet way, which 
is the only way women should be gay 
since they are never really gay at all 
Only serious people are ever gay and 
women are very seldom serious people. 
They are earnest instead. But earnestness 
has nothing to do with seriousness. So 
Suddenly) What the hell is this marriage 


business between vou and Fred Ellis? 


SOPHIE: Softly It is the marriag: 


business between me and Fred Ellis 


CROSSMAN: But what’s the matter with 
you? Haven't you got sense enough to 


know 


SOPHIE: (Quickly I do the best I can 
I do the best I can. And I thank you for 
worrving about me, but you are an edu- 
cated man with ideas in English that I 


am not qualified to understand 


CROSSMAN: Listen to me, Sophie. Some- 
times when I’ve had enough to drink 

just exactly enough—I feel as if I were 
given to understand that which I ma 
not understand again. And sometimes 
then—-but rarely—I have an urge to 
speak out. Fewer drinks, more drinks, 
and I’m less certain that I see the truth, 
or I get bored, and none of my opinions 
ind none of the people and issues in- 
volved seem worth the trouble. Right 


now, I’ve had just enough: so listen to 





me, Sophie. I say turn yourself around, 
girl, and go home. Beat it quick. 


SOPHIE: You take many words to say 
simple things. All of you. And you make 
the simple things—like going to sleep—so 
hard, and the hard things—like staying 
awake—-so easy. Go home, shall I? Just 
like that, you say it. Aunt Constance 
has used up all her money on me, wasted 
it, and for why and what? How can I 
go home? 


CROSSMAN: If that’s all it is I'll find you 
the money to go home. 


SOPHIE: (Wearily) Oh, Mr. Ned. We 
owe money in our village, my mother 
and I. In my kind of Europe you can’t 
like where you owe money. Go home. 


> I have no 


Did I ever want to come: 
place here and I am lost and homesick. 
I like my mother, I—Every night I plan 
to go. But it is five years now and there 
is no plan and no chance to find one. 
[Therefore I will do the best I can. (Very 
sharply And I will not cry about it 


and I will not speak of it again 


CROSSMAN: (Softly, as if he were moved) 


The best vou can? 


sopHie: I think so. (Sweetly) Maybe 
ou’ve never tried to do that, Mr. Ned. 
Maybe none of you have tried 


CROSSMAN: Sophie, lonely people talking 
to each other can make each other lone- 
her They should be careful because 
maybe lonely people are the only people 
who can’t afford to cry. I'm sorry. (He 
exits through the hall, goes up the stairs 


as the curtain falls 
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KOUSSEVITZKY 


continued from 


He 


or- 


find converts 


took 


the hinterland and 


chartered a steamer, and his 
chestra of seventy-five men up and down 
the Volga, the 


squares of villages and hamlets for peas- 


performing in public 
ants who, up to now, had never heard a 
It cost him more than $100,000 
to undertake this 2,300 mile pilgrimage, 


concert 


and an inestimable expenditure of en- 
erg. 


so successful in 


and personal comfort. But he was 


winning new audiences 


that he was prevailed upon to make two 


more such 


At the both 
and St. Petersburg, he was also the pas- 


yournceys. 


same time, in Moscow 


for modern 


He gave first performances of new works 


sionate missionary music. 
by many of the younger and more pro- 


vocative Russian composers, notably 
Prokofiev and Stravinsky, who could not 
get a hearing elsewhere. But he not only 
played their music but organized a pub- 
lishing house to bring their work to the 
attention of the world outside. 

The Russia brought to 


an end this epoch in Koussevitzky’s life. 


revolution in 


Now settled in Paris, he had the energy 


and the will to start afresh: to found 
a new orchestra; to organize a new pub- 
lishing house for the purpose of propa- 
gandizing the music of the younger Rus- 
sians to the Western world; to absorb 
himself completely in a new music cul- 
that he 
become the spokesman for the unheard 
and the He 


dominated Parisian 


ture, the French, so might 


unknown \ oOung composer. 


the 


musical scene from 1920 to 1924, just as 


and electrified 


he had previously done in Moscow, and 
just as he was about to do in Boston. 


In this country, where he came in 


1924 to become the permanent conduc- 


tor of the Boston Symphony, he was 


again much more than the brilliant con- 


ductor who could transform his orches- 


tra into an instrument of incomparable 


virtuosity and unparalleled beauty of 


sound, and who could give lambent, 


galvanizing performances. The man who, 
up to now, had fought the battle for the 
younger Russian and Parisian composer 
himself with American 


now identified 


music. During his twenty-five vears in 
Boston he gave 110 premiéres, more than 
70% 
In the 


new creative figures, later to become the 


of which were of American works 


process, he helped to uncover 
spine and backbone of American music: 
Aaron Copland, Roy Harris, Walter Pis- 
ton, Barber, William 


etc. And, still bent on working for the 


Samucl Schuman, 

with his 
the Koussevitzky Music 
which, commis- 


modern composer, he created 
personal funds 
Foundation each year, 

from the 
When it is 


like 


sioned new works foremost 


recalled 
Peter 


living 
that 


composers 


compositions Britten's 





vo! 


page 


Grimes, Bartok s Concerto Orches. 
tra, Piston’s Third Symphony, Messiaen’s 


Turangalila, and Copland’s Third Sym. 


for 


phony are among the fifty or more major 
works that owe their origin to the Kouys. 
sevitzky Foundation, his role in shaping 
the music history of our time can first 


be appreciated. 


He 


composer, 


had a debt to pay to the 


young 
life he 
But he also felt a debt to the 


and throughout his 
paid it 
young musician preparing for a career 
as virtuoso, conductor, or 


Slowly, 


a music centre where students could not 


composer, 
a dream took shape in his mind: 


teachers 
but also acquire a kind of all-embracing 


only study with distinguished 


philosophy of music-making and music- 
The 400-acre 


wood, to which he had come 


living. estate at Tangle. 
in 1936 to 
concerts with the Bos. 


ton Symphony, and which he had sue. 


conduct summet 


ceeded in transforming into a national 


institution, provided him with a 


for 
the 


con- 
the project. He had 


resistance of 


venient setting 


to wear down friends 
who insisted that the idea was not prac- 
tical. He had to get money, lots of it 
At last, in 1940, his dream was realized 
it became a kind of 
which 


students mingled and worked with their 


Almost immediately 


ummer musical laboratory in 


teachers, exchanged ideas with profes- 


sional musicians, heard lectures and par- 
ticipated in round-table discussions, con- 
concerts (sometimes of 


tinually gave 


their own music) and heard concerts. It 
was a musical laboratory that helped to 
Leonard Bernstein, Eleazar de 


Lukas Foss, Thor 


not to mention the hundreds upon hun- 


produce 
Carvalho, Johnson 
dreds of stimulated music teachers from 
all parts of the country who passed on 
the musical Weltanschauung acquired in 
students 


Tanglewood to thei 


an MA aay 


Even jn the closing years of his life he 
was restless. He lad resigned his post as 
conductor of the Boston Symphony, after 
twenty-fivevears, because he knew that 


the called 


services of a younger man. But 


orchestra’s exacting schedule 
the 


he, himself, was still too young to enter 


tor 


retirement. He continued to give of him- 


self unsparingly to Tanglewood each 
summer. He continued to give guest 
performances, and (last year) to share 
the direction of the Israel Symphony 


Orchestra on its American tour. He con- 
tinued to supervise the activities of the 
Koussevitzky Music Foundation. And he 


even stood ready to assume the Hercu- 
lean task of founding and directing a 
new symphony in Detroit when he re- 


ceived a call from that city. 

He died four weeks before the open- 
1951 Tanglewood, 
which been 


season at 


had 


ing of the 


the plans for already 
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so completely and thoroughly realized 
that they could be carried out without 
him and without any palpable change. 
And it was perhaps characteristic that 


(continued from page 17) 

the same time, she found a way of 
relieving the sour taste of a stage 
prosecution with variety of character- 
‘zation and some leavening of humor 
and pathos. Why this play did not 
succeed handsomely is a large question, 
and it has been suggested that Miss 
Hellman tried to write like Chekhov 
and failed. If this is true at all, it is so 
only very superficially. It is true only 
that she attempted a more contrapuntal 
and unplotty technique than had been 
her wont. But the stvle was Hellman’s, 
not Chekhov's in the least. 

Critics who had previously demurred 
at her tight, hard-driving structure be- 
gan to long for it; critics who had 
qualified enthusiasm for The Little Foxes 
and Watch on the Rhine on the grounds 
of outdated ‘well-made play’ construc- 
tion, melodrama, and_ sardoodledom 
found her reformation less to their taste 
than might have been expected. Evi- 
dently audiences, too, were lukewarm. 
The reason is, I believe, quite simple: 
they didn’t know where Miss Hellman 
stood. Like the old-fashioned preacher, 
she was against sin; specifically, the sin 
of personal laxness or ‘accidia.’ But what 
was she for? This could be made plain 
in a play oniy in its upward beat, only 
in its ascending dramatic line, and what 
did that consist of? A voung girl from 
France blackmails one of Miss Hellman’s 
decadents and returns to her people with 
the loot. Since neither the girl nor her 
people represent any vision or any ideal 
other than that of keeping one’s head 
above water in the most materialistic 
sense, what gratification did Miss Hell- 
man provide for a two-hours’ traffic with 
some rather messv characters and some 
untidy emotions? Miss Hellman, possibly 
infected with the understandable despair 
of the intelligentsia, or possibly straining 
for a symbolic but discreetly attentuated 
representation of the failures of society, 
made her indictment too general to be 
entirely effective, and her resolution too 
dubious to be gratifvine 

\ third case, that of Billy Budd, 
promised tragedy and only provided an 


incomplet pathos: offered an _ honest 


appraisal of injustice in nature and ac- 
tually begged the question through pas- 
sive acceptance of an evil perpetrated 
not by nature, but by society and a 
precisionist-the ship’s captain. The sail- 
or-hero Billy could not give us tragedy 


because he was infantile: tragedy is made 


he should have kept his fatal illness a 
carefully guarded secret so that these 
plans might not be disrupted before 
completion. He might have been a super- 


ENTROPY IN THE DRAMA 


of stuff of men rather than retarded 
characters. That the mills of totalitarian 
law-here represented by war-time naval 
law-grind relentlessly is an important 
point, and it was rendered by one close- 
ly reasoned, extremely effective scene in 
the captain’s cabin. But the inhuman 
machine must grind men, not wraiths, 
if I am to be fully stirred and roused 
to the end; and Billy remained a wraith 
of allegory when he did not present 
himself to me as an overgrown child. 
Worse still, innocent Billy going to his 
death with a blessing for the dear old 
captain who has reasoned him into a 
noose was as intolerable to my sense of 
humor as to my sense of morality. It was 
the almost wholly nihilistic, passive char- 
acter of Billy Budd, derived of course 
from Melville himself, that aborted its 
effectiveness as drama. Like many other 
play-goers, I respected the play but felt 
frustrated and depressed by it. 

By demonstrating with decided integ- 
rity Melville’s idea that because nature 
or ‘reality’ is mixed, absolute good, rep- 
resented by Biily, cannot survive in the 
world any more than absolute evil, rep- 
resented by Billy's master-at-arms, was 
imaginative and provocative. But on the 
stage, an allegorical character is em- 
bodied in a living, breathing actor seen 
in the round. Acknowledge though we 
may the allegorical nature of Billy, his 
fate in the theatre necessarily involves us 
with a person rather than an idea, and 
the innocent Billy’s execution and ac- 
ceptance of the sentence as he climbs 
the rigging of the ship to hang himself 
is humanly intolerable. When he steps 
out of the covers of a book, he must be 
felt and appraised entirely as a man, 
especially in a realistically staged pro- 
duction. Perhaps for this reason, the 
more than competent production also 
left something to be desired. A bolder, 
more distancing treatment might have 
helped; perhaps, a production with some 
sort of ‘frame’ that presented the play 
more as fable and legend, dissolving the 
pain of the proceedings by imaginative 
or, if vou will allow’ the word, 
‘esthetic’ —delight 

I have space for only one more illus- 
tration: For all the competence and 
conviction that went into the shaping of 
Darkness at Noon, Kingsley’s dramatiza- 
tion was more workmanlike than in- 
spired. It was an unusually intelligent 
denunciation of the Soviet regime by 
means of the tensely realized plight of 


egoist who encouraged, even demanded, 
idolatry. But in the last analysis he was, 
above everything else, a humble servant 
of great music. 


the ‘Old Bolshevik’ Rubashov, who is 
destroyed by the totalitarian genii he 
himself had helped to unleash. But in 
failing to develop sufficiently the dra- 
matic line of Rubashov's reasoning him- 
self into a false confession in the interests 
of Soviet security or of world revolution, 
the play missed the possibility of becom- 
ing a brilliant psychological drama of 
ideas, which incidentally would have 
done justice to Koestler’s best work in 
the novel Kingsley dramatized. And, on 
the other hand, Darkness at Noon failed 
to become a tragedy worthy of the theme 
of a strong man who has set himself 
against his own corrupted creation. Ru- 
bashov flickered out instead of under- 
going a tragic explosion and illumination, 
mounting in moral strength and purpose 
and growing in stature. The flicker of 
the man, not the flame, was consecrated 
in what was potentially tragic drama. As 
John Mason Brown might have said, 
Rubashov's exit, unlike that of a truly 
tragic character, did not leave the world 
spiritually cross-ventilated. In compound- 
ing a play out of various elements, 
Kingsley wavered between two different 
kinds of drama, realizing neither in full 
strength and leaning mostly toward 
melodramatic topicality-pehraps because 
neither his intent nor his vision was 
single and strong. The audience could 
be more certain about what Mr. Kings- 
ley was against than what he was 
for-a rather common difficulty these 


days. 


A certain confidence and sure-mind- 
edness, even in negation or rebellious 
scorn, characterized the theatre of the 
nineteen-twenties which gave us our first 
modern dramatists. And this was also 
true, with added determination, of the 
theatre of the nineteen-thirties, which 
unfolded a second generation of repu- 
table playwrights such as Kingsley him- 
self, as well as Hellman, Odets, and, by 
influence, Saroyan, Miller and Williams, 
who made their mark in the nineteen- 
forties. That sense of confidence and di- 
rection which can lead to both human- 
istic affirmativeness and artistic integrity, 
will have to be recovered if the present 
decade is to prove sufficiently fruitful; 
or some compensation will have to be 
discovered by playwrights and directors. 
The most valid conclusions on this score 
will be those that can be drawn directly 
from the evidence that will begin rolling 
in with the productions of the new 


season 
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mne articles 
Com pass Arthur Pollock, 
with the Brooklyn Eagle, reviewing since 


formerly 


inception of paper in 1948. 
Mirror: 
since 1924, active in coverage of sum- 


Robert Coleman, reviewing 


mer theatres. 
News: John 
since 1943, author .of many magazine 
articles, editor of Best Plays annual 
since the death of Burns Mantle, 1947. 
Next in influence and power to the 
Big Eight come the other, smaller dailies 


Chapman, reviewing 


which are circulated in more specialized 
areas: Daily News-Record, Thomas 
Dash; Women’s Wear Daily, the late 
Kelcey Allen; Morning Telegraph, Whit- 
ney Bolton; Wall Street Journal, Rich- 
ard Cooke; and Brooklyn Eagle, Louis 
Sheaffer. Then come the wire services: 
AP, Marc UP, Jack Gaver; 
North Newspaper Alliance, 
Lawrence Perry. And the magazines: 
The New Yorker, Wolcott Gibbs; Time, 
Louis Kronenberger; Newsweek, Thomas 
H. Wenning; Saturday Review, John 
Mason Brown; New Republic, Harold 
Clurman; Nation, Joseph Wood Krutch; 
Cue, Gilbert W. Gabriel; Current His- 
tory, John Gassner; and The New 
Leader, Joseph T. Shipley. 

When a. disgruntled 
that few of the critics have had any 


Barron; 
American 


actor charges 
professional experience outside the trade 
of reviewing, he is speaking the truth. 
Ward Morehouse, Robert Garland and 
Wolcott Gibbs are the only ones who 
have written for the Broadway stage. 
Morehouse once played ten weeks in his 
1928), 
and Garland appeared in a summer 
stock revival of S. N. Behrman’s Brief 
Moment in 1947. 


the English version of Henri Bernstein’s 


own Gentlemen of the Press 


Arthur Pollock wrote 


Melo, produced in 1931, however, and 
both Guernsey and Nathan have writ- 
ten plays which were performed by off- 
Broadway groups. Currently, a play by 
Louis Kronenberger has been optioned 
and may be seen on Broadway in the 
fall, and Gibbs is at work on a successor 
to Season in the Sun. Whether or not 


many of the critics are frustrated thes- 


there speaking my lines!’ They know the 
theatre from the inside, and the inside 
of the theatre knows they're good. But 
they have to wait. They have to wait 
and continue to turn out more plays that 
will go the 
the lucky 


new talent and the eighty or ninety 


rounds of producers, until 
liaison occurs between their 


thousand it takes to put it on the boards 
with what Ed- 


that count. So they wait 


THE CRITICS 
(continued from page 14) 


pians is a matter known only to them- 
selves; however, in Who’s Who, some of 
them list themselves as ‘dramatic’ critics 
rather than ‘drama’ critics. 

There is an astonishing variation in 
the styles and quality of the writing of 
Circle members. To be judged fairly, 
they must be divided into two, and pos- 
sibly three, groups: the morning-paper 
critics, those on the afternoon sheets, 
and the _ one-piece-weekly-or-monthly 
boys. In his amusing new book, Show 
Business is No Business, Al Hirschfeld, 
the theatrical cartoonist of the New 
York Times, writes, ‘Do not be alarmed 
by the mad rush for the exit doors as 
the curtain descends. These rushees are 
mostly drama critics who, in most cases, 
have but one hour between curtain and 
publication to write their reviews.’ The 
difficulty of translating notes scrawled in 
the dark on a Playbill, adding mental 
impressions, and blending the two into 
an intelligible and interesting essay of 
about 850 words in less than sixty min- 
utes may account for some of the care- 
less, slapdash writing that often shows 
up in a.m. reviews. It may also be the 
reason why much of the attempted 
humor falls flat. Still, considering their 
working conditions, the level of writing 
of most a.m. critics is fairly high. One 
might suppose that the quality would 
improve radically with the appearance 
of the p.m. papers; their critics, after 
all, have a little more time in which to 
turn out their prose. The fact is, how- 
ever, that with one or two exceptions, 
the p.m. critics are far inferior. The best 
critics, as one might expect, are those 
on the magazines, who after all have 
ample time to organize their thoughts and 
polish their writing. Insofar as box office 
accuracy is concerned, John McClain is 
the current champion of the yearly poll 
conducted by Billboard. The champions, 
year by year from 1942 to date, were 
Kronenberger, Anderson, Nichols, Kron- 
enberger, Morehouse, Coleman, More- 
house, 
McClain. 

Outside the 


Chapman, 


Chapman and 


Circle 


not particularly clannish, as 


meetings, the 
critics are 


THE DARK HORSES 


(continued from page 60) 


win Arlington Robinson once referred to 
as ‘desperate optimism.’ 

But during the heartbreak period, how 
does a young playwright live? How have 
these three lived, and what kind of en- 
couragement have they received to give 
them the desperate optimism that all 
What do 
theatrical 


three undoubtedly possess? 
they think of the state of 


affairs that permits them to drag on 








writers in many other fields often are. 
Even at the theatre they seldom mix 
much in the intermissions, although at 
some particularly rough shows they may 


exchange mute glances of sympathy. 
Sometimes, if the play is really terrible, 
they may joke about it. After the fixst 
act of ‘Mr. Adam, an atrocity made 
from Pat Frank’s book of the same name, 
Gibbs, Watts, and Nathan went outside 


for a breath of air. 


‘I didn’t read the book, but if it was 
anything like this, it should have been a 
short story, Watts remarked. 


‘I didn’t either, but it should have 
been an anecdote,’ said Gibbs. 


‘It wouldn’t even have made a good 
epigram, Nathan said. 


A conversation of this kind may serve 
to bolster the case of those who believe 
that the critics have formed a solid little 
group bent on admitting only their own 
preferences to the Broadway stage. Noth- 
ing could be more ridiculous. To a man, 
the members of the circle are incurably 
addicted to the theatre. If some of them 
occasionally sound a bit jaded, it is the 
fault of the producers who, incompre- 
hensibly enough, continue to bring in 
shows which would insult the intelligence 
of children. Other carpers who claim 
that the critics are not on the lookout 
for the new, the fresh and the stimulat- 
ing can be silenced by the cases of three 
newcomers who received almost unani- 
mous acclaim: Tennessee Williams, Ar- 
thur Miller, and Carson McCullers, who 
have had a stranglehold on the Circle 
awards for the past five years. The 
power of the critics has evolved because 
their audience has come to trust them 
over a period of years. It will wane when 
the audience wanes. It shows no sign of 
waning this year. Each opening night, 
the members of the Critics Circle are in 
their seats, waiting to be excited and en- 
tertained, sitting not so much as judges 
as aficionados. And if their hot rod 
doesn’t run, after they have cleaned and 
preened and fussed over it, are they to 
be blamed for being disappointed ? 


year after year without the clincher? 
‘Nobody asked us to be playwrights,’ 
is the way Bob Anderson puts it. ‘Pro- 
ducing a play these days is such agony, 
I don’t blame a producer for turning 
down a play he doesn’t love.’ He speaks 
out of complete knowledge, for with his 
wife Phyllis Anderson, head of the The- 
atre Guild play department and co-pro- 
(continued on page 93) 
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domincering but feminine, wise to the 
ways of rebellious lovers and suspicious 
husbands. Nina is also indestructible, as 
a foiled plot to poison her later proves. 
For Roussin has fun with the business 
of the wife barging in on her husband's 
showdown with the lover; he takes great 
delight in turning the lethal weapons on 
the wife for a spell 

The husband is no bloodthirsty kille1 
but a harmless hypochondriac, an am- 
bulant drugstore, who would rather talk 
about his ailments than shoot his wife’s 
lover. Adolphe, the husband, has got out 
of a sick bed unbeknown to his wife, 
Nina. When she discovers him in her 
lover’s apartment she promptly puts him 
to bed on the spot to nurse his cold. 
Roussin frequently carries all this to far- 
cical extremes—but there is a_ tender, 
almost sad wisdom in Nina’s philosophi- 
cal speeches that restores sanity to these 
bedroom capers whenever we find things 
getting too hectic. For example, Gérard, 
the lover, seeking escape from her 
clutches and finding all doors closed to 
him, even death, decides to leave for 
Mexico. Nina, with a timeless knowledge 
.. They all think 
of going away to Mexico. They think 


of humanity, speaks: 


they can get rid of their solitude and 


loneliness in escape. Everybody! Every- 


body thinks of going to Mexico. And 
they never get there!’ 

Bobosse is a lighthearted mixture of 
fantasy and nonsense on the Pagliacci 
theme. It is the story of a popular French 
actor who portrays the role of a charac- 
ter named Bobosse. The part he plays on 
the stage becomes mixed up with his 
identity in private life until he begins to 
suspect that his wife has made him un 
cocu like Bobosse, who is a timid soul 
who spends his time standing on his head 
and counting to one hundred daily to 
rid himself of a bump caused by a child- 
hood fall. The confusion and misunder- 
standings that ensue more than fill out 
the rest of this lively and unique play 
We have, as Tony, the actor, finally in- 
forms us, been witness to un petit mé li- 
mélo on the hallucinations of a cuckold 

Again we are made aware that it is 
André Roussin’s philosophic warmth and 
gentle irony that gives substance to what 
might have been one more storm in a 
teacup. Tony sums things up much to 
our and his own satisfaction. Tony: ‘Bo- 
bosse is the whole world Evervbody 
always understands everything, each one 
knows that he is deceived or that he is 
not loved, but evervbody acts as if the 
did not know it, each one acts as if he 
Awake, 
I am like everybody else, 1 am Bobosse, 


was loved and was not deceived 


I am inclined to believe lies, I accept 


everything, but I am forcing mvself a 


little when I say I understand and that 


When | 
am awake, I am like everybody and like 


at what moment is that. 


Bobosse, I know how to suffer, but when 
I am asleep, Minouche, in sleep I am 
not like anybody! I am like nobody at 
all! I am the person that everybody 
would like to be!’ 

It is entirely possible that André Roys. 
sin may become the fairhaired boy that 
Christopher Fry was last season. But the 
matter of adaptations has never ceased 
to be a nightmarish trial in the theatre 
It is said that Shake speare is more often 
than not improved upon in German, and 
Chekov is left unspoiled by French trans. 
lations. Unfortunately the French play- 
wrights have seldom fared well in our 
theatre. The failures of adaptations from 
the French far outnumber the successes 
on Broadway. Maurice Valency’s adap. 
tation of Giraudoux’s The Mad Woman 
»f Chaillot caught on here but the same 
translator's version of Giraudoux’s The 
Enchanted was a flop. Every season suc- 
cessful plays in London and Paris fail 
when they reach Broadway. The cause is 
sometimes the producer or the cast, al- 
though most times it is the shift of lan- 
1 


guage and mood. It is bad enough when 


a French plav is realistically written, 
when it calls for an ear for colloquial- 
isms, or matching slang for slang, like 


Roussin S 


American sponsors will not have the 


comedies. But at least his 


headache that Jean Anouilh’s local pro- 
ducers have had. Roussin should be eas- 
ier to translate; he is not the elegant 
stvlist that Anouilh is. Yet there are 
obstacles wherever a conversational equiv- 
ilent must be found. Roussin’s phrase- 
ology has definite mannerisms which may 
be lost in rendering it into English. 

The Little Hut, in its present English 
edition, could hardly be improved upon 
by Americanizing it. The other plays, 
Vina and Bobosse are not vet translated 
and may need more careful consideration 
before they are finally made ready for 
our appraisal over here. Nina is a casting 
challenge for any management, since the 
role was written expressly for the Rou- 

Elvire 
q 


vibrant and bewitching performance won 


maniat actress, Popesco, whose 


her wide acclaim abroad. With Bobosse 
there are sure to be numerous difficul- 
ties; first of all, in finding an actor who 
is the equal of a Louis Jouvet, or Fran- 
cois Pe 


lead in Brussels and Paris 


rier, who originally plaved the 
Then, too, 
Bobosse, with its opera bouffe formula 
and actors plaving double roles, demands 
much the identical treatment a Girau- 
doux production does. If one false note 
is introduced the whole delicate frame- 
work and word play of this gay tour de 


rie on 


cuckoldry will have lost its 
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charm. It is not unreasonable to request 
that Roussin’s New York producers, fail- 
ing to locate suitable actors here, look 
for players for both Nina and Bobosse in 
the Paris theatres. If this happened 


we could determine, once and for all, 
whether the Gallic preoccupation with 
sexual intrigue on the stage is too nimble 
or too dull for the active mind of the 
American play-goer to stay with it. 


THE LIVING THEATRE ON TELEVISION 


continued from page 53) 


It has also resuscitated some flops. 
These required re-writing. But a man 
connected with this show once told 
me that Broadway's flops could often 
be converted to good television shows. 
One reason they flopped, he explained, 
‘was that a thin story was drawn out 
over three acts. Reduce this story to 
fifty minutes plaving time and you've 


got something.’ 


Philco Television Playhouse is now in 
its third vear, and Sunday night viewers 
in the East count it among their favor- 
ites. (9 P.M. EDT, NBC.) Like Kraft, 
t can be first-rate one week, third-rate 
the next. But there is courage, taste and 
considerable theatre know-how in this 
show. Director Fred Coe will tackle al- 
thinks it has dra- 
It was Coe who produced 
The Great Escape, 


most anything if he 
matic value 
a show that involved 
is much preparation, scenery-wise, as 
any Broadway play. Based on a book by 
Lt. Paul Brickhill, The Great Escape told 
how seventy-six British and American 
airmen tunneled their way out of a Ger- 
man prison camp. Otis Riggs, the de- 
signer, constructed a barracks room ten 
feet above the floor of Studio 8G. 

To support the weight of this off-the- 
floor construction, as well as the actors 


NBC had to build 1000 


cubic feet of supporting platforms. A ton 


and props, 


of tanbark, cork and dirt was also re- 
quired-and was taken to the _ eighth 
floor in the NBC elevators. Admittedly, 
a ton of tanbark doesn’t make a show 
But so anxious is television to create a 
living theatre that it will go to any 
amount of pains. In this case, the effort 
was crowned with glory 

\nother example of television drama 
s Robert Monte Lucky Strike 


Theatre, seen alternate Mondays from 


omery's 


9:30 to 10:30, opposite Studio One, to 
the intense distaste of Easterners who'd 
like to catch both shows. Montgomery’s 
first television season was in no sense as 
successful as Mr. Miner’s. But he did at 
least half a dozen shows that drew favor- 
able comment. In one of these, The Last 
I'ycoon, he played the lead. On all the 
shows, he appears as host. He’s still a 


glamour boy, his film fans will be pleased 


to hear. 
Pulitzer Playhouse enjoyed a _ good 
season on ABC, but it lost its sponsor in 


June The network plans to continue it 
as a sustainer, however, provided a new 


sponsor isn’t lined up by fall. This show 


has the best possible material at its 
fingertips-the plays and 
biographies that have won 
Prizes. 


novels and 
Pulitzer 
A few of them proved surpris- 
ingly dull on video. But it could be that 
the were given prosaic treatment. 
Doubtless their authors saw them and 


winced, too. 


Coming up this fall is a dramati 
series under the auspices of The Play- 
wrights’ Company. This will be on ABC, 
too, probably alternating with Pulitzer 
Playhouse. Ford Theatre, one of the bet- 
ter television dramas, has bowed out. But 
the NBC Opera Theatre will be back in 
the fall, and it is a feature worth anv- 
body’s time. Streamlined to one hour, the 
operas are given in English and feature 
fresh, vounz voices that are a delight 
to hear. 


There is a half-hour show that must 


be included in this survey of video 


theatre. That is Peggy Wood’s wonder- 
ful Mama, suggested by the Kathryn 
Forbes novel. It is warm, tender, funny 
and, praise be to audiences, it’s ex- 
tremely popular. New Yorkers stay home 


on Friday what 


evenings just to see 
Mama and her brood are up to this 
week. 

When vou realize that New Yorkers 
have only to hail a cab to see the ‘living 
theatre’ in the flesh, this is a tribute to 


television. 


There has been great excitement in 
television circles this past summer ovet 
a new discovery: theatre-in-the-round. 
Or, arena staging, as it is often called. 
4 young man at NBC named Albert 
McCleery is the champion of this form 
He's done extremely well by it, too 
Cameo Theatre and the Fireside Theatre 
are under his aegis. Because it exploits 
to the fullest the intimacy of video pro- 
jection, ‘the round’ is a natural for tele- 
vision. You become more involved with 
the characters because vou feel closer to 
relentlessly 


them. Close-ups are used 


actresses past forty take warning! 
With 


and props reduced to the absolute mini- 


conventional sets stripped away 
mum, emphasis shifts to the story and 
the people in the story. It’s the most 
interesting development in video theatre 
so far. And Mr 
to NBC from Fordham, predicts that 


McCleery, who came 


television theatre-in-the-round will spark 
a network of round theatre all across 
the land. He says, ‘the trend is already 


discernible.’ 


a 


For 30 years an outstanding 
teacher in the art of acting. 
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opera, The Medium. 

When a film was being made of The 
Medium in Rome some months ago, 
Menotti insisted on being his own direc- 
tor. He spent three weeks studying the 
special techniques of film-making and 
then took charge of the shooting. He 
insisted on making the camera as flexible 
as his own imagination. Film experts 
were astonished to note that he achieved 
effects that old hands had argued were 
‘impossible.’ He didn’t know—and de- 
clined to learn—what was ‘impossible.’ 

One of Menotti’s secrets is his sense 
of freshness and wonder in each expe- 
rience. Because he was born in Italy and 
did not come to this country until he 
was seventeen, he reacts to the English 
language as if it were something new, 
even exotic. Common words that you or 
I would not give a second thought to, 
like ‘paper’ and ‘pane of glass,’ have 
magic for him; they make him think in 
terms of music. 

When he works, he concentrates for 
brief intervals of ten and fifteen minutes. 
Then he gets up to pace the room, make 
a phone call, smoke a cigarette. Upon 
returning to his work, he has a feeling 
of seeing it freshly. He can keep this 
up for hours on end. The creation of 
words and music are a single process to 
him. He has a habit of ‘singing out’ pas- 
sages himself in a raucous voice, and 
when they don’t come out right, he will 
sing and shout for hours. One scene in 
The Consul gave him endless trouble, 
and apparently he kept up a sustained 
racket. When it was finished, his cook 
said, ‘I’m glad that scene is over, it was 
driving me mad.’ 

There is an intensity about Menotti 
that a first meeting will not disclose. His 
manner is genteel and boyish. He is slim, 
a little above average height with classic 
Italian features including a strong Ro- 
man nose. ‘I was a beautiful child, he 
once said with a smile, ‘until my nose 
began to grow.’ When he begins to talk, 
whether it be gossip or philosophy, both 
of which he adores, or when he plays 
charades, his dark eyes shine with excite- 
ment, and his movements gencrate tre- 
mendous nervous energy 

The fact that he has been able to har- 
ness his energy and put it to productive 
use is a tribute to his character. His 
behavior as a boy held out little prom- 
ise of achievement. It was clear that he 
had natural talent, but it did not look 
as though he were going to capitalize 
on it. 

He was born on July 7, 1911 in the 
tinv town of Cadegliano on the shores 
of Lake Lugano in northern Italy, with 
Switzerland on the opposite shore. Gian- 


Carlo was the ninth of ten children. His 
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father made money in the export-import 
business in South America and then re- 
tired. His mother, a dynamic woman, 
took up painting at sixty and guitar- 
playing at sixty-two. Both parents were 
musical, and the mother soon noticed 
that Gian-Carlo had special gifts. When 
he was four she began to give him piano 
lessons. It was a musical home; on quiet 
winter evenings in this sleepy town, the 
Menotti children would get out instru- 
ments and play chamber music. 

At six Gian-Carlo wrote his first songs. 
He remembers that he set ‘erotic verses 
of D’Annunzio to angelic little tunes.’ At 
twelve he wrote his first opera; at six- 
teen, his second. Both, he says, are for- 
tunately gone and forgotten. He was 
wild about the stage. He tried to get 
into the school plays, received a part 
once and was not used again. ‘I was an 
unutterable ham,’ he explains. At home 
he had his own puppet theatre, made 
his own sets and costumes and invented 
his own stories, mostly about dragons, 
ogres and princes. Once he had the devil 
as a character and, to get a realistic 
effect, burned sulphur behind his puppet 
set; the smoke was so suffocating that 
it drove the family out into the night. 

As he grew up Gian-Carlo got what 
he calls ‘the unusual European classical 
education—a great bore. Then he was 
sent to the Milan Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, where he would not work. He had 
been receiving too much adulation. He 
played in the salons of the best families, 
and the ladies gushed over him. ‘They 
called me a prodigy,’ he says, ‘but I was 
a spoiled brat.’ 

His mother had the good sense to see 
what was happening to him, and she 
carted him off to America. She took him 
to Philadelphia and asked Rosario Sca- 
lero, composition teacher at the Curtis 
Institute of Music, to take him in hand. 
Scalero had a heart-to-heart talk with 
the youngster, making it clear that he 
would not tolerate indolence. Gian-Carlo 
promised to work hard, and his mother 
sailed home, leaving him, alone and a 
stranger in America without a word of 
English at his command. 

Gian-Carlo kept his promise. He 
learned to master his musical gifts; he 
learned English, and now speaks it flu- 
ently and idiomatically and writes it 
brilliantly; he learned American ways 
most of all, he learned how to work. In 
generations gone by voung Americans 
went to Europe to complete their musi- 
cal education; today the tide is the other 
way, and Gian-Carlo Menotti is the shin- 
ing example of the shift. 

In Philadelphia young Menotti began 
to make friends. The one who has re- 


mained closest is Samuel Barber, another 






enormously gifted composer, who could 
speak some Italian. Today Menotti, Bar- 
ber, and the poet, Robert Horan—al] 
bachelors—share a fine home near 
Mount Kisco, N.Y., with private work- 
ing quarters for each. In those days, 
when Gian-Carlo was just beginning to 
stutter a few words in English, he visited 
the Barber home in West Chester, Penn- 
sylvania. Sam’s mother, who did not 
speak Italian, and Gian-Carlo just looked 
at each other when Sam was not on 
hand to interpret. On his departure 
Gian-Carlo shook Mrs. Barber's hand 
gratefully and said, ‘I have many thinks 
but few words.’ 

In his first adult effort at opera, Gian- 
Carlo wrote the libretto in Italian first 
and made the translation later. This 
piece, Amelia Goes to the Ball, was fin- 
ished in 1933 when he was twenty-two. 
Four years later it was produced by the 
Curtis Institute in Philadelphia and New 
York, and the next year it made the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

With Amelia Gian-Carlo went to his 
personal experiences for his subject mat- 
ter, which was to remain his approach 
in all his successful operas. His story, 
which deals with a charming, scatter- 
brained young thing who bedevils a lot 
of people as she gets ready to go to a 
ball, recalled the salons of Menotti’s 
youth with affectionate irony. It revealed 
that the boy who had moved compla- 
cently in this glittering, superficial world 
was now adult enough to poke fun at it. 

With The Old Maid and The Thief, 
which came next, Menotti adapted him- 
self to the needs of radio, writing a 
comic opera expressly for broadcast. His 
next opera, The Island God, which tried 
to be loftily philosophical and which 
was a resounding failure when produced 
at the Metropolitan in 1942, taught 
Menotti a lesson. He admits now that it 
was a mistake. He wrote too intellec- 
tually, he said, ‘when first, last and 
always the appeal of any stage piece 
must be to the heart, and then the 
philosophy will take care of itself.’ 

The Medium, produced first in 1946 
and in 1947 brought to Broadway where 
it ran for more than six months, proved 
that Menotti would never make the same 
error again. This one told the story of 
an old charlatan who pretends to com- 
mune with spirits of the dead and who, 
finally falling victim herself to the very 
illusions she has faked for others, goes 
mad. The words and music were put 
together indivisibly and built to a grim 
and eerie climax. It was such effective 
theatre that people did not care what 
name it went by. If this be opera, the 
packed houses seemed to say, let us have 
more of it 
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The Medium, which had as a curtain 
raiser Menotti’s The Telephone, a little 
jest about a girl so constantly on the 
phone that her suitor had to ring her 
to propose to her, had a shaky start on 
Broadway. Its first performances were 
poorly attended. Menotti engaged a 
room in the hotel across the street just 
to stand at the window and count the 
people entering the theatre. After a few 
weeks, the producers, ready to give up, 
announced the closing. There was a rush 
to see the show, the closing notice was 
withdrawn and the double bill flourished. 
Since then The Medium has been pre- 
sented all over the United States and 
Europe and has amassed almost 1,000 
performances. 

In The Consul Menotti found a nobler 
and more searching theme, the plight of 
a family caught in the toils of a police 
state and unable to break through the 
red tape of a consul’s office so that it 
may escape to freedom. Again his imagi- 
nation synthesized his own recollections 
and his sympathies into a moving theatre 
piece. As a boy, he remembered, he 
would go boating with his brothers and 
sisters on Lake Lugano, and since they 
were so Close to the Swiss border, they 
would have to carry along their pass- 
ports. He remembered that, traveling in 
Europe once, Sam Barber, who carried 
an American passport, had got through 
customs in a few minutes while he him- 
self, with an Italian passport, was held 
and questioned humiliatingly for hours. 
He recalled the heavy-handed, slow- 
footed wavs of bureaucracy the world 
over. And in a passionate outburst sung 
by his heroine, there is Menotti’s own 
cry of pain: “To this we’ve come; that 
men withhold the world from men.’ 

In this phrase you have the essential 
Menotti, a moral, compassionate man. 
Underneath his charm and humor, there 
is a rocklike adherence to lasting values. 
‘What defeats the artist,’ he says, ‘is a 
willingness to compromise.’ He refuses to 
be chic or sophistic ated, even though it 
may be the fashion, and he isn’t afraid 
of honest sentiment. Hollywood offered 
him all kinds of inducements to change 
and trim his works to fit its demands, 
and his reply was, ‘I take less money 
and get the contract I want.’ 

He believes that the large public's 
taste is better than it knows. It may say, 
‘Give us another work like the last one, 
but it really wants something new. The 
proof, he maintains, is that it rallies to 
his new adventures in the theatre. That 
is why he prefers the public that has no 
hxed ideas about operas. He does not 
care whether his works are done at the 
Metropolitan because that is ‘not an 
audience, but a habit.’ 

He does care about recognition in 
Italy but has had bad luck there. After 
the production of Amelia in America, he 
went back to Italy to visit his mother 
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Technical Design history and literature of drama, and many more. 
i Learn by doing at Pasadena Playhouse million- 

Playwriting dollar plant. Live in Playhouse-owned dormitories. 
Administration Reasonable tuition. Write today for information. 















Director of Admissions 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


College of Theatre Arts 
33 SOUTH EL MOLINO, PASADENA 1, CALIFORNIA 
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career through experience 
and the art of self-study by 


coaches, Bown Adams and 


QUESTIONS 


What dees The Bown Adams 
Professional Studio have to 
offer that I can’t get some- 
place else? 


In comparison with other 
New Yerk coaches, schools 
and showeases how does your 
Studio compare? 


But isn’t preparing for an 
acting career impractical 
and unrealistic? 


Will my werk be seen by 
people whe can offer oppor- 
tunities in television, stage. 
radio, motion pictures? 


What de you mean by pro- 


fessional quality? 


What is the tuition? 


SPECIAL COURSE 


“Designed for Quality and the Individual” 





Find a meaning to your life and prepare for an acting 
in our showcase productions 
New York’s most established 


Virginia Daly. 


ANSWERS 


We are interested in unfolding YOL 
through the exciting adventure oy 
self-study. And then in placing the 
Real You behind the parts you play. 
TRUTH PLAYS! 


In this vear’s annual awards given 
by the only newspaper which prints 
reviews on all productions of off- 
Broadway groups, The Bown Adams 
Professional Studio received four 
awards for BEST ACTING, BEST 
DIRECTION, BEST PRODUCTION, 
BEST STAGE EXPERIMENT (com- 
bining arena and proscenium styles 
in one evening's performance.) 
Showbusiness, June 4, 1951. 


In the initial stages it is hard, but 
Bown Adams and Virginia Daly de- 
velop to such an extent your powers 
of concentration, relaxation, that you 
can apply yourself quickly and easily 
to many related fields while you 
climb the ladder to success in acting. 


Absolutely. Our productions are at- 
tended by all the top agents and 
casting directors in the business. But 
no one can help you unless you have 
a professional quality to vour acting. 


The ability to recognize Truth in 
Acting and to hold it with perfected 
craft. especially in the speaking 
voice, 

We will be glad to send you our 
literature. But in general the direc- 
tors plan a course in line with vour 
budget. . 


FOR TALENTED CHILDREN 





THE BOWN ADAMS PROFESSIONAL STUDIO 


8lst Street, New York 24, New York TRafalgar 3-0870 
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WONDER BOY WELLES 


(continued from page 51) 


the dead fish performer. If he has lost 
every battle, it is Orson in grease paint 
who has done the dirty work. And it is 
Orson in grease paint who began the 
legend of the buffoon. 


[he issue was pretty clear from the 
beginning. Welles called attention to 
himself—with an assist from Ashton 
Stevens—when, still in his teens, he 
produced a newsworthy Hamlet on a 
yacant second floor out in Woodstock, 
Illinois. Katharine Cornell picked him 
up as an actor, for her Romeo and 
Juliet company. Quickly and wisely, she 
put him down again. Welles might have 
taken this as an omen, or even as a 
piece of advice: but his curious ability 
to resist self-analysis won out, and he 
established the pattern of sudden success- 
sudden failure which has become the 
distinguishing mark of his career. 


His first Broadway triumph, after his 
provocative forays with the Federal 
Theatre, came with Julius Caesar and 
the establishment of the Mercury Thea- 
tre. There were hosannas for this one. 
Robert Benchley enthused that there 
were now two ways of doing Shake- 
speare, the old way and the good way- 
Welles had discovered the good way- 
and Alexander Woollcott was in seventh 
heaven. With the Mercury's second suc- 
cessful production, The Shoemaker’s 
Holiday, it began to look as though 
Welles had established not only himself 
but also the first workable repertory 
theatre on the American scene. For his 
third production, the conqueror of 
Broadway cast himself in the leading 
role. The play was Heartbreak House, 
the part was that of Captain Shotover, 
and the man running screaming up the 
aisle was Alexander Woollcott. The love 
affair between Orson and Broadway was 
over 

Citizen Kane made him a figure in 
Hollywood. It also played a dirty trick 
on him and helped confirm him in his 
own most destructive ambition. Welles 
had not only directed the film—bril- 
liantly—but he had acted the leading 
role, and apparently his performance 
hadn't spoiled anything. Actually, he 
had plaved in Caesar, too, and that had 
been successful. Why shouldn’t he act? 
The loopinole, in Kane as in Caesar, was 
the kind of part he had assigned him- 
self, and the only kind of part he ever 
could play: cold, intellectual, emotion- 
ally dead. The part recurs in Harry 
Lime of The Third Man, and, charac- 
teristically, this is the only acceptable 
thing Welles has done in the past six 
or seven years. Not that he plays. this 
part exceptionally well—George Sanders 
would do it better—but he does it pass- 
ably. What has never struck Welles is 
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that this thin, expressionless vein—an 
emotional vacuum hardened into a mask 
—constitutes his entire range as a per- 
former. The moment he steps outside 
it he must thrash about like a man in 
danger of drowning, which he is. 


As an emotional actor Welles is with- 
out insight, accuracy, power or grace: in 
short, without talent. His substitution of 
scowls, sudden shouting, and rapid un- 
intelligible speech for the nuances of 
the craft gets him nowhere. Single- 
handedly he has destroyed at least three 
films of potential merit: Jane Eyre, The 
Stranger, and The Lady from Shanghai. 
Jane Eyre was almost a very good ren- 
dering of the Bronte classic; it had sen- 
sitive performances from Joan Fontaine 
and other members of the cast, it had 
a nice suggestion of the right atmos- 
phere, and it had shrewd direction and 
camera work; it also had Mr. Welles as 
Rochester, and the producers would have 
been better off with Eddie Anderson in 
the part. The Stranger was a taut little 
melodrama which Edward G. Robinson 
and Loretta Young did a lot to keep 
taut; they were, however, confronted 
with the spectacle of Mr. Welles, as a 
disguised Nazi spy, walking through the 
film with an expression on his face which 
would have brought out the entire staff 
of Bellevue in an instant, and how they 
were able to keep their faces straight, I 
shall never know. The Lady from Shang- 
hai was directed by Welles, and his 
work in this capacity was, as always, 
interesting. The violent finale in a Hall 
of Mirrors may have been pure Hitch- 
cock, but it was good Hitchcock, and 
much of the rest of the film was fresh 
in feeling, well acted, and suspenseful. 
Mr. Welles had, however, cast himself 
as a happy-go-lucky young Irishman, the 
romantic lead opposite Rita Hayworth, 
and that was the end of that one. The 
fact that he looks like an adolescent 
Satan did nothing to dissuade our hero 
from playing the part or to make the 
love story even remotely convincing. 


After one Hollywood catastrophe too 
many, Welles headed back toward 
Broadway with an unusual-and prom- 
ising—-musical version of Around the 
World in Eighty Days. The show had a 
bagful of theatre tricks, a score by Cole 
Porter, attractive performances by Ar- 
thur Margetson and Mary Healy. When 
the show went out of town to try out, 
it wasn’t quite right. The production 
needed work, the direction needed work. 
Welles ‘solved’ the problem by throwing 
out the leading man and taking over 
the part. The show came in, and missed. 
To this day there are those who think 
Around the World could have been fixed 
if Welles, the director, had minded his 
business and buckled down to it. 

The film Macbeth came next, with 
Orson as the Thane of Cawdor. This 
little turkey has already had its dressing, 
and there is nothing to be added in the 


way of jocular remarks. There is some- 
thing to be added, though, in the way 
of lamentation. Macbeth need not have 
been an altogether lost cause. It had the 
usual interesting camera work. It had a 
strikingly barbaric atmosphere, by way 
of reminding us of Welles’ sharp intui- 
tion for shooting fresh blood into old 
bores. And it had an arresting, largely 
superimposed structural line which 
turned the witches into druidical out- 
casts determined to wreak revenge on a 
society just turned Christian. By this 
device, handled pictorially for the most 
part, the witches were made plausible in 
themselves and more acceptably inte- 
grated into the narrative line. If this 
represented something of an embellish- 
ment on Shakespeare, it did no more- 
and it did it rather more coherently- 
than Laurence Olivier’s development of 
the incest motif in Hamlet. And it also 
served to remind us of Welles’ talents as 
a scenarist. The audience with which I 
saw Macbeth-an average, not an intel- 
audience—attended the film 
closely and with some interest up to a 
point. The point was reached when Or- 
son began to burble a soliloquy. From 


lectual, 


then on the candy wrappers were 
deafening. 

There would be no point in belaboring 
the bad in Welles if there were not so 
much good in Welles. The American 
theatre is not notably overstocked with 
directors capable of making Doctor 
Faustus a vivid and believable expe- 
rience. It is not wallowing in producers 
imaginative enough to spot The Shoe- 
maker's Holiday as a possible commer- 
cial success. Hollywood has not been 
turning out the like of Citizen Kane with 
any regularity, and even Hitchcock isn’t 
always up to the best parts of The Lady 
from Shanghai. Television is starving. 

If Welles were willing to throw in the 
towel as an actor, it’s my guess that he 
could find plenty of work to occupy him 
in the American theatre. There is some 
possibility that he will return to this 
country soon-presumably after cleaning 
up a little misunderstanding with the 
income tax people-and it will be nice 
to see him back, provided we don’t have 
to see him 


Welles is once supposed to have ar- 
rived somewhere for a lecture engage- 
ment only to be confronted with a 
dismally small audience and no one on 
hand to introduce him. He is thereupon 
supposed to have introduced himself as 
Orson Welles, producer, director, play- 
wright, scenarist, editor, author, and 
actor, concluding with the remark that 
‘It's a pity there are so many of me, 
and so few of you.’ 

The trouble with Orson Welles is that 
there is just one too many of him, and a 
quick-and for the rest of us, painless 
amputation might restore an invigorating 
talent to a theatre which could make 
use of it 
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PILGRIM’S LAMENT 


(continued from page 41) 


play does not reach the stature of trag- 
edy it is because of two faults, neither 
of them playwriting. One is the fact that 
Darkness at 
the raw emotion of living quite second- 


Noon is a drama of idea, 
ary to agony of mind. The second fault 
lies in the direction and acting. 

I did not expect that first, fine, care- 
that had 
running for some time, and it might well 
have been that I attended the play on 


less rapture in a play been 


a night when the actors all had dinner 
engagements after the show. I do know 
that from Claude Rains I received with 
compassion the tired ruins of a great 
creation, a performance that showed be- 
yond the power of a million words how 
terrible a long run can be. It was as if 
I saw Rubashov in hell, doomed eter- 
nally to repeat the hours from his ar- 
rest to his execution. I imagine Mr 
Rains felt the same way. 

Walter Gletkin, 
the part he has become famous for. It is 
hard to tell 


Palance, as played 


extremely anything about 
Mr. Palance’s acting because one always 
sees him doing the same thing. He can 
Walter 


his eyes closed and this he proceeded to 
admittedly 


play Palance being tough with 


do, though the act is terri- 
Whatever 


feeling he had created in the beginning 


fying. spark of living and 
was gone and everything was mechan- 
ical, each turn and stance done by rote, 
each moment casually correct. His char- 


acterization did not suffer as much as 
others because the part calls for a me- 


At the 


same time you Can no more approach 


chanical treatment of character. 


the part of a robot mechanically than 
you can approach the part of a drunk- 


ard drunkenly, and Gletkin is much 
more than a robot. 
I was quite surprised to hear Kim 


Hunter say that she didn’t want to go to 
Moscow in accents which suggested that 
Moscow was a neighborhood in the vi- 
cinity of Jackson Heights. Now it really 
can’t be that an actress can achieve the 
stature of Miss 
her New York dentalization. Or can it? 
Perhaps New York is 
vincial New Yorkers don’t 


Hunter without losing 


getting so pro- 
realize that 
to an odd as if 
Miss part 
Southern accent. But that’s too good to 


outsider it sounds as 


Hunter played the with a 
believe. I know she’s a capable actress 
and it 
fault as a director if she failed to realize 


that Luba Kim 
nating though the actress is. If 


must have been Mr. Kingsley’s 


was not Hunter, fasci- 
there 
had been moments of belief or instants of 
understanding between Luba and Ruba- 
Miss 


was still working on the intrica- 


shov, I might have thought that 


Hunter 


cies of the character, but there was 


nothing except complete relaxation and 


assurance, which is an important start- 





ing point for creating a character but 
hardly the whole job. 

Laymen’s Alexander 
Ivanoff re- 


volved constantly on his amazing dex- 


comments on 
Scourby’s performance as 
terity in simulating a mechanical leg. 
His whole performance was extremely 
good though it is my opinion he has 
never done as well on Broadway as he 
used to do in off-Broadway productions. 


But he 


subject of 


brings me back again to the 
grated and 
ground his voice in a manner both dis- 


concerting and uncalled for. It 


voices, for he 


seemed 
to be Mr. Kingsley’s conviction that all 
Gletkin and 
Rubashov should have deep, rough and 
rasping The dramatic 
were plain, for the contrast made Glet- 
kin tougher and Rubashov different, but 
Mr. Old 
Growler were extremely phony and the 


male communists except 


voices. reasons 


Scourby’s attempts to be 
whole conception is much too naive for 
a professional production. Besides I kept 
dropping out of the action to wonder if 
Mr. had 
whole thing was planned, how in the 
world he managed 


Scourby laryngitis or, if the 
to do it eight times 
a week. 
Rubashov's three fellow prisoners 
turned in superb acting jobs quite out 
of the per- 
formers who kept popping up in Ruba- 
shov’s past. I would also like to add that 
the play must have been extremely hard 


to do and I should have been delighted 


to see 


class of some of the other 


it on opening night when these 
fine actors, now caught in the throes of 
theatre business, must have created life 
upon the stage. 


To turn from tragedy to innocent 
merriment I felt I must see Season in the 
Sun. I was very anxious to see Wolcott 
Gibb’s play, having wondered all year 
what extraordinary strength of character 
and what deep reservoir of courage had 
prompted him to take the leap in the 
first place. Here was a man with every- 
thing to lose and nothing te gain. The 
reviews had been good and I expected 
to have a lot of fun. 

When the curtain rang up upon two 
children unintelligibly to 
themselves, I was rather nonplused, but 
the thought that even South Pacific had 
survived such an opening cheered me on 
and besides, this play had three child 
delightful 
who regarded the others with the same 
outraged resignation that I felt. But the 
play easily vaulted this first hurdle and 


by the 


mumbling 


actors, including one townie 


time we'd gotten fairly into the 
story of the little cap- 
tured completely 


raccoon, I was 


For the rest of the evening I was 


pulled and torn between enjovment of 
the play and resentment toward its pro- 
duction. From Nancy Kelly and Richard 
Whorf the received as a 


big tre 


audience great 


at their undoubtedly brilliant per- 


sonalities. Unfortunately, the audience 


also had to accept a contemptuous dere- 


liction of duty as far as their professig 
concerned. May I strongly sugges 
again to these people and all other acte 
on the Broadway stage that their love, 
selves are not enough? Each laugh line 
was timed as strictly as if it had bey 
put on tape. Audience reaction at th 
had 


performance. 





was 





moment absolutely 


no bearing @ 
They might hay 
empty theatre ang 
acted as though they wished to hell they 


were. 


their 


been acting in an 


There were exceptions. Anthony Rog 
was superb. The part had something y 
do with that, of course, but he went a 
it with spirit and excitement. King 
Calder found himself enjoying his pay 
almost in spite of himself at times, t 
the obvious discomfiture of Mr. Whog 
who plainly wanted to get on with the 
show and get it over with. Thus it went 
making a thoroughly enjoyable comedy 
just 

Do I ask too much? I hardly think 


so. I freely admit there seems to be no 


$0-SO. 


remedy to this tired and flatulent cond. 
tion, but I scarcely need warn the Broad. 
way Theatre that it is on the verge of 
losing its independence and becoming 4 
thing of private charity like Ballet and 
Opera. Plays are not the only theatrical 
entertainments, and the legitimate thea 
tre has only two unique qualities left 
One is the great drawing power of per. 
sonal image, but the 


great person himself. The other is three 


appearance; no 


dimensional life, created for you in real 


ity before your eyes. Stars can appear 
elsewhere than upon the stage and ver 
often do. The creation of life, our rare 
and Godlike privilege, must be present at 
all times and acting of necessity must be 
attempt at this 


didn’t find it so on Broadway. 


a constant creation. | 


I saw the first run-through of a new 
play in rehearsal during my stay in New 
a lack 
of attention and concentration displayed 


York wherein there was so great 


by the actors that I spent the entire eve- 
ning in anticipation of the moment when 
the director would clamber across the 
footlights and punch nine or ten of them 
in the nose. When this didn’t happen 
and the evening had been utterly wasted 
I knew the play was dead beyond hope 
of resurrection 

When a theatre no longer brings us its 
d’etre, it dies. The 


Theatre is strong and healthy and grow- 


one ratson Amateur 


have this 
I would 
like to suggest that the Broadway Thea- 
tre 1s 


ing to maturity because we 


recreation in abundance. 


great 


pining away partly because an 


audience no longer can receive something 


unique at a play. I don’t even like to 
discuss the road shows which came 
through the midwest last winter. They 


were the barest of perfunctory perform- 
ances, and the sad thing about it is that 
they were playing excellent plays. Actors 
actresses seem to be faced with two 


They 


anda 


alternatives at this point can drift 
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ito television and use their personalities 
o sell refrigerators, or they can stay in 


the theatre and act. 


CARMEN MATHEWS 


(continued, from page 40) 


Nothing if not versatile, Miss Mathews 
has garnered a scrapbook of contrasting 
sdjectives from the critics—‘sensitive, 
haunting, lovely’ (as Ophelia); ‘earthy, 
lysty, gusty’ (as Mimi); ‘delightfully 
wily, hard as metal’ (as Violet). She is 
sot one for idle moments and has sand- 
wiched in a score of summer theatre 
engagements (from Nashville to Nan- 
tucket , and, in the spring of 1944, was 
in the first play ever presented in a sol- 
dier’s hospital-Charley’s Aunt. ‘I have 
a tremendous urge to keep working. Too 
few of us in these specialized days are 
allowed to be ‘juicy’ with our craft-so 
many are actually hurt if they aren’t 
typed. Personally, I’m never cautious. 
I'm more of a troubadour. When a show 
I'm in closes in New York, I take to the 
rad via summer stock or the Equity 
Library Theatre. An ELT committee 
member, Miss Mathews feels ‘it is doing 
the things which ANTA should be doing. 
It is giving actors a chance to play a 
wide variety of roles and at the same 
time it is introducing the theatre to peo- 
ple by cooperating with school and com- 


munity projects.’ 


As part of her ‘keep working’ philos- 
ophy, she indulges in an occasional tele- 
vision show, broadcasts weekly for Voice 
of America, and makes recordings of 
books for the Foundation of the Blind- 
the latest being Eleanor Roosevelt's This 
I Remember. And for relaxation? ‘I 
have a little shack in Connecticut which 
I chase up to-or is it down ?-when- 
ever I can.’ There is a possibility of a 
Broadway musical this fall, and she has 
had a ‘nibble’ from a Hollywood studio. 
We wondered if the idea intrigued her. 
‘Yes, ves, ves! The thought of making a 
film thrills and excites me no end.’ 


Of all her roles, which was her favor- 
ite? ‘Mrs. Sullen in The Beaux Strate- 
gem, which I did iti summer theatre. 
She combines good, lusty comedy with 
romance and heart; hitterness with real 
wisdom.’ Miss Mathews paused reflec- 


tively. Of course, I reustn’t forget The- 
resa ‘lapper, cither..-I always tried to 
make her a real person, though actually 
she was a sort of happy caricature. In 
these days when it is hard enough to get 
through even one day of living, the joy 
with which she accepts life is truly won- 
derful. I remember I received some very 
amusing mail during the run of Courtin’ 
Time, including several postcards from 
oth Theresas —the seemed to admire 
her so muci After all, a proposal of 


epresents a real victory—and 


then to have the will power to say No!’ 











VERA SOLOVIOVA 
STUDIO OF ACTING 
“Working with Vera Soloviova is a great 
inspiration. She teaches you to help yourself.” 


John Ericson of “Terese” and “Stalag 17” 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR STAGE—RADIOW—TYV 
TECHNIQUE OF ACTING ® REHEARSAL OF SCENES 


Studio theatre productions 


ily Body training for acting 
directed by Christine Edwards 


by Katherine Sergava 


COURSES FOR TEACHERS: Application of the technique of 


acting. Television techniques for actor-writer-director. 
FALL TERM: SEPTEMBER 17 


For information write Christine Edwards, 254 W. 47th St., N. Y. C. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS 


CLARE TREE MAJOR—DIRECTOR 


Professional preparation for the stage under directors actively engaged on Broadway. 

Comprehensive Curriculum—dancing, pantomime, voice development, acting, promotion, 

directing, scene building, lighting, costumes. Public performances weekly. Radio and 
television. All studies directed to attainment of professional standards. 


Fall Term Opens October ! 
Approved for Veterans Registration Limited 


THE ONLY THEATRE SCHOOL GUARANTEEING FULL 
SEASON'S EMPLOYMENT TO ITS GRADUATES 


Write for catalog T to CLARE TREE MAJOR, Director 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK 





AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 


The foremost institution for Dramatic and Expressional 
Training in America. Courses of the Academy furnish the 
essential preparation for the Theatre, Radio, Television, 
Teaching, and Directing. 


FALL CLASS OPENS OCTOBER 26th 


For catalog address Secretary, Room 142 


\ CARNEGIE HALL * NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
\ 


TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE 







ere talent, verythin 
‘A rare artis S teacher, a- anova hee amare Daykar. 
and an ins per anove is that Person and suaht me as 
mara Daykar ho is con Fall Term have contribut. @ teacher 
rare person cated to the and my Career = 7 my life 
pletely 2° enry Foree . SEPTEMBER 24th =.» Mildred Dunnoe, 
theatre: omister Robe oth of g Salesman” 





Applications Now Accepted Approved by Veterans Administration 
For Information: GEORGE A. BIRSE, Gen. Mgr. 


27 West 67th Street, New York 23, N. Y. TRafalger 7-5834 
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need some fill-in on Mayer's background 
to show first of all what MGM _ used 


to be 


Louis B. Mayer was born in or around 
Minsk, Russia, on July 4th, 1885, the 
son of Jacob and Sarah Meltzer Mayer. 
His parents emigrated to St. John, New 
Brunswick when he was a child. It was 
in the public schools of that Canadian 
city that he received his scant formal 
education. 

His father became a salvager of scrap 
metal, and so, too when he was four- 
teen, did young Mayer. As he grew 
older, his father periodically sent him 
down to Boston to sell the salvaged 
scrap iron. In 1904, Louis Mayer was 
married to Margaret Shenberg. Three 
years later, he came down to Massa- 
chusetts, settled in Boston, and for a 
down payment of $600 purchased a 
theatre in nearby Haverhill. The theatre 
was a burlesque house named The Gem. 
The public referred to it as The Germ. 

Mayer proceeded to renovate and re- 
decorate it. He named his theatre the 
Orpheum, threw out the burlesque rou- 
tines, began to show the best motion 
pictures then available. He alternated 
these with stage attractions including 
Maude Adams in Peter Pan and William 
Farnum in The Littlest Rebel. He also 
hired a women’s orchestra and installed 
an organ. 


The Orpheum made money right from 
the start, and Mayer began to branch 
out. With Nat Gordon, another theatre- 
owner, he bought film houses in Law- 
rence and Lowell and ultimately ac- 
quired control of the largest theatre 


chain in New England 


In 1918, having proven himself suc- 
cessful in the exhibition and distribution 
ends of the industry, Mayer decided to 
come to Hollywood and try his hand at 
film production. His first achievements 
as a Hollywood producer were not spec- 
tacular. They weren't even brilliant. It 
wasnt until 1923 when he enlisted the 
services of young Irving Thalberg, a 
former office boy from Universal Pic- 
tures, that Mayer's luck as a producer 
turned The, following vear, Marcus 
Loew offered. to merge the Mayer com- 
pany with Metro and Goldwyn in a 
three-way combine. Mayer agreed, and 
that’s how MGM was born, becoming a 
subsidiary of Loew's, Inc. 

Mayer was appointed vice president 
in charge of the studio and maintained 
that position until he resigned in June 
of this year 

In the twenty-four vears of Mayer's 
benevolent despotism, MGM's motion 
pictures were based on the following 
beliefs and policies: 

1) Spare no expense in giving the 


, , , 
public lavish, entertaining, spectacular 








METRO GOLDWYN WITHOUT MAYER 


(continued from page 57) 


extravaganzas; i.e. Ben Hur, Trader 
Horn, Mutiny on the Bounty. Accord- 
ing to Henry Pringle who made a study 
of Mayer’s motion picture views, ‘He 
likes vast, glittering sets. He approves of 
gorgeous gowns, pretty girls, lingerie 
sequences, and expensive assignations. 
.. . He has his dislikes, too, and at the 
top of them is what he calls sophistica- 


tion.’ 

(2) The public is more interested in 
a film’s cast than in its story content. 
Mayer is one of the founding fathers of 
the modern star system. He has discov- 
ered and introduced more new person- 
alities to the American cinema than any 
other man living. Hedy Lamarr, Mickey 
Rooney, Spencer Tracy, Greta Garbo, 
Clark Gable, Judy Garland, Joan Craw- 
ford, Lana Turner, Nelson Eddy. The 
list is tremendous. Mayer is the man 
responsible for making his great collec- 
tion of personalities the hub around 
which all other Metro activities revolve. 


3) Avoid making films of a contro- 
versial or newsy nature. The primary 
objective of every picture is to entertain, 
not to inform or provoke thought or 
discussion. Practically the only really 
thought-provoking film produced during 
Mayer's regime was Joe Mankiewicz’s 
Fury, the dramatic story of a lynching. 
Sinclair Lewis’ It Can’t Happen Here 
as well as Franz Werfel’s The Forty Days 
of Musa Dagh were both shelved by 
Maver. 


4) Employ the best available brain- 
power and pay it well. At one time o1 
another, most of the world’s best writ- 
ers and finest directors have worked at 
MGM. Mayer has always worshipped 
talent and first-rate minds. He more 
than any other man is responsible for 
making Hollywood the mecca for gifted 
personalities 


5) The most venerable institution 
known to society is the family unit, par- 
ticularly the mother. All mothers in all 
Mayer-made productions have been 


treated as quasi-sacred 


However sound or fallacious these be- 
liefs, they paid off for MGM until a few 
years ago, when the post-war public, 
more discriminating and educated than 
before, gradually stopped patronizing 
Metro films and began looking to Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox for creative leadership 
in the industry 

his is when Nicholas Schenck, read- 
ing the handwriting on the wall, decided 
that what Metro needed was an infusion 
of new production blood. He looked 
around Hollywood and chose Dore 
Schary for the job. Schary had previ- 
ously been production chief at RKO but 
had resigned when Howard Hughes, 


acquiring a controlling interest in the 





corporation, had arbitrarily cancel 
several of his scheduled productions. 


Dore Schary at forty-six is an e. 
tirely different personality than Loy 
B. Mayer. He is warm, friendly, ang 
accessible. Mayer is cold, forbidding 
and unapproachable, an attitude, jng. 
dentally, which has made him anathema 
to the American press for the pag 
twenty years. A reporter who tried tp 
interview Mayer in 1947 told his editor, 
‘I can’t get in to see him unless I'p 
first screened by God, and Howard 
Strickling, his publicity director, okays 
my Wassermann.’ 

Schary’s relations with the press are 
not only excellent but having been a 
working mnewspaperman himself (the 
Newark Call) he usually makes it 4 
point to see that no reporter leaves his 


office without a newsworthy quote. 


Basically, Schary is an intellectual lib. 
eral who regards the motion picture as 
an art form with a large common de. 
nominator. Maver is a conservative busi- 
nessman who regards the production of 
films as an industry. 


Schary feels, and these are his words, 
‘that a picture can be both challenging 
and entertaining. I intend to turn out at 
Metro the same sort of product that I've 
turned out in the past three years, films 
like Battleground, Go for Broke, Show 
Boat, Father of the Bride, The Great 
Caruso, King Solomon’s Mine, Next 
Voice You Hear, The Asphalt Jungle, 
and others of that type. There will be 
no arbitrary ruling out of story matter 
If we have a good story, we'll try and 


make it, and hope it catches on 


‘I am primarily interested in making 
good pictures that make money. No man 
has the right to take this kind of job 


and lose money for the corporation. 


‘We will experiment and take chances, 
of course, but each year we will aim for 
a balanced program of comedies, dramas, 
documentaries, and musicals, or any 


combination of these 


‘Under Mr. Mayer's supervision, this 
studio was not only immensely profit- 
able, but its product won most of the 
world’s top honors. Whether Metro's 
films can do the same in today’s tight 
market and in this age of television I 
don't know. All I do know is that I'm 
going to keep trving Times have 
changed, and Hollywood's got to change 
with them.’ 


At MGM, now that Mayer's gone, the 


1 is saving, ‘Without L.B., this 


old guarc 
isn t the same studio any more, which 
is true, of course 

In Culver City the atmosphere these 


days is much more democratic-small ‘d 





DAMON RUNYON MEMORIAL FUND 
THEATRE TICKETS 


Through the courtesy of the producers, front center orchestra seats to the 
following shows have been made available to the Damon Runyon Fund at 
box office prices. The Fund receives contributions in addition to the price of 


the ticket. All seats are allocated on a “best contribution” basis. 


Box Office Price of Seats (Including tax) 
Matinee 
Wed. Thurs. Sat 


AFFAIRS OF STATE $3.60 $3.60 


A TREE GROWS IN BROOKLYN 


CALL ME MADAM 


GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES 


GUYS AND DOLLS 
KISS ME KATE 


SEASON IN THE SUN 
SEVENTEEN 
SOUTH PACIFIC 


4.20 
4.20 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3,60 
3.60 


4.20 
4.80 
3.60 
3,60 
3.60 
3,60 
3.60 
4.20 


THE MOON IS BLUE 3.60 
THE KING AND | 4.20 4.20 
THE ROSE TATTOO 3.60 3.60 
TWO ON THE AISLE 3.60 4.20 


feservations for tickets may be made by telephoning PLAZA 7-7184. 


\Written applications should state: 
(a) Number of tickets to show selected. 
(b) Enclose two checks pavable to the Damon Runyon Memorial Fund 
one for the price of the seats and one for your contribution. 
lickets to hit shows in Chicago may be obtained by calling SUPERIOR 7-7577. 


\ll funds contributed are allocated for 


cancer research in the leading institutions of 
the nation 


Dan Parker, President Walter Winchell, Treasuret Leonard Lyons, Vice Pres. 
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of The American Foundation of Dramatic Arts 
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MIELZINER 


(continued from page 36) 


tural forms more stylized. Because the 
producer could not agree, the result was 
a compromise in which moments of 
operative pretension followed moments 
of compelling realism, and the result 
was neither convincing truth nor moving 
poetry 

In the minds of many theatre-goers 
Arthur Miller's 
Death of a Salesman are his greatest 


Mielziner’s sets for 


achievement of all. ‘Miller stated, says 
Mielziner, ‘that he wanted ‘the simplest 
possible scenic solution’ to the play, but 
in his first draft the script implied the 
need for some nine or ten separate set- 
tings or locations. In several cases, two 
or three of these areas were to be used 


simultaneously.” 


The problem, then was to design a 
cross section of a house which would 
simultaneously reveal its kitchen, master 
bedroom, boys’ bedroom and backvard, 
plus all the changes of time and place 
which occurred in the salesman’s mind 
during his on-stage reveries, without once 
impairing the flow of the action. The 
solution was incredibly complicated, em- 
ploying, among other devices, an unseen 
elevator (for the scene where a twenty- 
five vear flashback in the salesman’s 
mind necessitated getting his grown sons 
out of their attic bedrooms and down 
to the stage level so they could dash 
into the wings for a hasty costume 
change and get out on the stage again 
as roughneck boys, all in a matter of 
minutes) and magic lanterns (to veil the 
entire stage in a curtain of green leaves 
which would suggest the way the house 
looked a quarter-century earlier before 
its backyard trees had been replaced by 


ugly apartment houses 


Mielziner tackled Salesman as he does 
all of his assignments. He studied the 
script carefully. (His working script for 
Top Banana, for example, is a complete 
analytical breakdown not only of the 
physical setting of each scene but of the 


He then made 


quick, rough pencil and pen sketches 


author’s intention in it. 


noting his pictorial conception of the 
different scenes. When these were ap- 
proved he executed water-color or tem- 
pera sketches he studied under various 
lights from a complete set of theatrical 
lighting 


equipment he keeps in_ his 


studio. Quarter-inch-to-the-foot plans 
ind elevations follow, and often a three- 


dimensional model 


To Mielziner light is the single ab- 
solutely indispensable tool of the scenic 
designer. With it he can establish mood, 


form, distance, time, character, under- 


] } 
score a playwricht’s lines or suggest his 


affect a 


before the audience's 


implied meaning; complete 


change of locale 
eves. In The Glass Menagerie the scenic 


techniqn was almost entirely one of 


chiaroscuro, to the point where an 
critics viewing the performance drey 
analogies between his setting and the 
technique of such masters of light ang 
shade as Whistler. 

With light, via projection slides flasheg 
on a gauze curtain he was able, in thar 
Grows in Brookls 
Nolan has a drunkes 
transform a 


scene in A Tree 
where Johnny 
nightmare » to Peacefyl 
homely vista of Williamsburg tenemeny 
clustered under a benevolent and pro. 
tective bridge, to an inferno of tormey 
where even the suspension cables of th 
bridge, now twisted and torn, became 
almost a symbol of Johnny himself, , 
broken stringed harp. 

Ihe realization of the importance g 
light came to Mielziner only with expe 
rience. He started out to be an eagd 
painter, studying art at the Art Studens 
League in New York and the Pennsy. 
vania Academy of Fine Arts in Philp. 
delphia, where he twice won fellowship, 
for study abroad. But having watched 
the financial hardships suffered by his 
father, Leo Mielziner, a first-rate por. 
trait painter who refused to make the 
inevitable compromises his subjects de. 
manded, he early resolved to become a 
professional scenic designer so he could 
pursue his easel painting with complete 
freedom. He learned stagecraft through 
acting bit parts and serving as a stage 
technician with a Detroit stock company 
Theatre Guild in New York, 
and later as an apprentice to Robert 


and the 


Edmond Jones. Presently he found the 
field of scenic design so full of opper- 
tunity for expression he turned to it as 
his major career. 

But, he savs, he was still essentially 
an easel painter, although he worked 
within a thirty-by-forty-foot stage open- 
ing instead of on a thirty-by-forty-inch 
canvas.-It was not until later that he 
learned that the scenic designer's art, 
unlike that of the easel painter, is not 
an egocentric, picture making one. He 
must be a collaborator combining his 
own skills as painter, draftsman, archi- 
tect, sculptor, coutourier and lighting 
engineer with the skills of the dramatist, 
composer, actor, choreographer, director 
He must be satisfied to function as one 
ingredient in a well shaken cocktail. 

Sometimes, however, one ingredient in 
a cocktail 1s more important than an- 
other. In a ballet (and Mielziner has 
done two notably successful ballet sets, 
Pillar of Fir 


oth to the choreography of 


and Shadow of the Wind 
Anthony 
Tudor) the narrative per se is less im- 


portant than the dance movement, even 





though the latter presumably exists to 
xpress the forme! Besides, _ ballet 
audiences are not only more visually 
mindec th designer feels, but them 
aural sense is turned to the abstractions 


of symphonic music. Consequently a bal- 


1 


opera set (he also designed the 


remarkable handsome sets for the Metro- 








politan Opera Company's production of 
The Emperor Jones) can be subtler, 
more intellectual in its appeal than a set 
for the average play or musical show. 

It isn’t, Jo Mielziner makes very clear, 
4 matter ol but of 


being a good craftsman who recognizes 


‘designing down,’ 


his function and uses an idiom imme- 
diately recognizable to his audience. ‘No 
man, he ‘likes to work for an 
audience that sits on its hands.’ 


says, 


COOL OF THE EVENING 


(continued from page 33) 


will 
ably the 

scious of all future film-makers. But thes 
thirty forty year old 
solidly itself with the 
in staying away. Either the mature mind 


plished in that period prob- 


forever remain in subcon- 


and audience 
ranged teenagers 
wasn't mature enough or, having been 
told countless times that the theatre is 
behind the 
sideration of world problems, it worked 


ten years novel in its con- 
out the equation that the moving pic- 
tures were twenty years in the rear. 

Now, 


from the scene, with a whole new gen- 


with the documentary fading 
slippered elders at 
the 
room to catch the antics of Kukla, Fran 


and Ollie, 


joining its 
little 


eration 


ease before a box in living 


the search is on again for the 


kind of entertainment that will bring 
picture-goers back to the theatres. 
While some of the die-hards among 


the film executives are still plumping for 
the Madame X drama of 
or the homespun little fam- 


sacrificial 
mother-love, 
ily-tale of how Jimmy Stewart made life 
the 
banker to weep in his beer, or even the 
Cooper 


worth-while when he caused cruel 


significant piece in which Gary 
in an impassioned speech causes Con- 
gress to vote appropriations for a new 
brook for the common man, straws in 
that the 


toward comedy pictures, with an occa- 


the wind show new trend is 
sional bow to the science fiction addicts. 
We will have with us always, of course, 
some ‘epics’ of the old West and little 
routine thrillers but, with the world in 
its present, as O’Casey puts it, ‘state of 
chassis’, with newspaper headlines trum- 
peting a violence no fiction can top, 


SEND YOUR 
PLAY MSS. 


If you have an unproduced copyrighted 
play (l-act or full-length) that may 
contain a fresh idea, with characters and 
development suitable for television, mail 
a copy for an immediate reading under 
these conditions: We cannot interview 
you or accept phone calls (or we'd have 



















no time to read your script!) Enclose 
postage and we'll either return the 
script or write you. Address: Francis 


Drake Ballard, Vice-Pres. Scripts Incor- 
porated, Suite 1312, 347 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 





with a public toughened by its daily 
exposure to authentic tales of despera- 
tion escape into comedy 
may very well be the prescription to woo 
back and recalcitrants 
bored with adult education and imper- 
vious to manufactured horrors. 


and misery, 


those renegades 


At any rate, if the new Bing Crosby 
picture Here Comes the Groom is a 
harbinger of things to come, nothing is 
lost, not even honor. Genuinely gay in 
conception and handling, its unpreten- 
little plot presided over in the 
grand manner by the Old Master him- 
self, this is the sort of picture that may 
deliver the body-blow to video. The dia- 
logue sparkles, the characterizations are 
in a land where Cinder- 
ella girls marry Rockefellers. 


tious 


not incredible 


In Here Comes the Groom, Crosby 
plays the role of an American newspa- 
Paris on a story 
having to do with displaced children. 
Called back by his editor, he finds him- 
self unable to desert two of the young- 
attached themselves to 
him and is permitted to take them to 
New York with him, for adoption, on 


perman, working in 


sters who have 


the condition that he marry and have an 
adequate home for them within a week. 


The 


about his 


newspaperman has no doubt 


ibility to comply with Gov- 
ernmental regulations since he has been, 
vaguely, engaged to a charming girl for 
years. When he finds, on his re- 
that 


has set her 


many 
turn, the girl has tired of waiting 
with 
still 


and wedding date 
another man, a multimillionaire, he 
does not despair. 

Unfortunately for him, the millionaire 
in the case, played with great relish by 
Franchot Tone, turns out to be not only 
richer than the hero but younger, better 
looking, quite as clever and even more 
sporting. The strategems by which Cros- 
by breaks up the impending marriage 
just in time to prevent the deportation 
of the children make up the picture in 
a series of hilarious sequences, some pure, 
knockabout farce, others strangely touch- 
ing. Crosby has, here, his best role since 
Going My Way, playing it in that re- 
laxed and casual manner that is, really, 
a miracle of split-second timing. 
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As the Cinderella-girl Jane Wyman, 
granted at last a respite from the syn- 
thetic sufferings of her recent films, 
proves herself an excellent comedienne, 
able to hold her own against the most 
experienced mummers. 


Frank Capra, who produced and di- 
rected Here Comes the Groom and who 
for too long has busied himself with 
dreary tales of the uplift school, has 
brought to the Robert Riskin-Liam 
O’Brien fable a fresh, good-natured ap- 
proach so disarming that only a carper 
would bother to point out the hoariness 
of some of the gags or object to the use 
of little orphans for pathos. The picture 
accomplishes what it planned to do. It 
entertains. And, if there is any justice, 
its principal song, In the Cool, Cool, 
Cool of the Evening, should by now be 
sweeping the country. 


Strictly Dishonorable, Preston Stur- 
ges’ old comedy of New York life in the 
speak-easy days, its operatic hero played 
in this version by Ezio Pinza, has suf- 
fered a sea change in its translation to 
the screen, obviously partly for censor- 
ship reasons but somehow, too, in weight 
and pace. But it is still amusing in its 
account of a romance between a deter- 
young southern belle and a fa- 
and frisky did the 
Kaye the Riviera, 

Dishonorable heavily on 


mined 
mous singer. As 
On 


leans 


Danny 
Strictly 
the 


picture 


star as a comedian. 
And Pinza responds nobly to the not 
too great demands made on him, alter- 


abilities of its 


nately roaring amicably at the males and 
at the In excel- 
lent voice, he sings a Faust aria, an oper- 
atic composed especially for 
the film by Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco, 
and several popular tunes. There has, 
apparently, been some question in Hol- 
lywood circles of Pinza’s screen value. 
By now there can be no doubt that he 
is ideally suited to the medium. 


So let us for a while at least have 
more comedies with Bing Crosby, Danny 
Kaye, Ezio Pinza and anyone else who 
can laugh again. And who 
knows, perhaps the mature as well as 
the adolescent mind will lead the family 
trek right out of the living room. 


leering slyly females. 
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DOLLY IN ON DANCE 
(continued from page 59) 


dance director is faced with a host of 
other problems. According to James 
Starbuck, ‘Hair styles, hats, jewelry and 
shoes are all important details. Some 
things look well in black and white 
while others can look dreadful. Also, we 
can't repeat ourselves in costumes be- 
cause we have to have a fresh new look 
each week.’ 

In video the dancers themselves also 
need to have special qualifications. 
Chiefly, they need to be versatile and 
readily adaptable to performing in a 
wide variety of styles because one week 
there may be a need for Mexican or 
jive dancing while the next may call for 
modern or balletic techniques. Secondly, 
the dancers need to be ‘videogenic, that 
is, photograph well. Most important of 
all Marc Breaux observes, ‘Dancers have 
to be quicker in television than in any 
other medium and they must learn ex- 
actly and rapidly what they have to do.’ 


Though the video dancer's life is a 
hectic one, it does have its decided ad- 
vantages. In the first place, the work 
is steadier and the pay is better. On 
Broadway, for instance, the chorus danc- 
er’s minimum is $75.00 a week whereas 
the television ensemble dancer on a half- 
hour program draws down a minimum 
of $117.50. There are even a_ few 
dancers currently in the field who man- 
age to squeeze in the needed rehearsal 
time so that they can perform on two 
such programs a week. The video dancer 
also has none of the touring strains that 


ballet dancers are heir to, and most 


’ 
video performers can count on four or 
five free evenings a week for a normal 


home life or additional study. 

Settings also play an important sup- 
porting role to television dance. John 
Butler observes that, ‘Sometimes the set 
can completely destroy what you had in 
mind originally.” Thus, the simpler the 
setting and the more uncluttered the 
background the more emphasis is fo- 
cused on the dancers themselves. In the 
Fred Waring program Nadine Gae and 


THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE | 
SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE 


offers two years 
intensive training 
in theatre techniques 


Catalogue on request Auditions by appointment 


340 East 54th Street New York 22, N. Y. 
MU 8-3770 


Marc Breaux dance in front of a curved 
cyclorama. This is easy to light up and 
down without making shadows. Frank 
Westbrook’s dancers on the Whiteman 
show can perform in a variety of areas 
of the one big set that is ingeniously 
designed each week by James McNaugh- 
ton. And the Starbuck dancers go 
through their paces each week on the 
stage of the International Theatre 

Technical tricks can and do play a 
legitimate part in video choreography. 
Dissolves, superimpositions and sharp 
angle changes can measurably dramatizc 
a dance sequence and all these effects 
are fine if they don’t become an end 
in themselves. Otner interesting effects 
have been gained by inverting the cam- 
era lens so that the dancers can be made 
to appear as if they were dancing on 
their hands. And the use of a prismatic 
lens can produce up to thirty-two images 
of a solo figure. However, it is the chore- 
ographer’s creative understanding of the 
television medium and not the use of 
tricks that has resulted in the advances 
that are being made in today’s programs. 
Frank Westbrook says, “You can use a 
diagonal line in a zigzag formation so 
that the space is cut and the viewer's 
eye is continually interested in lateral 
dimensions.’ He adds, ‘I compose all of 
my dances for the camera and I’m crazy 
about depth of perception. In working 
for three-dimensionality I often position 
a figure in the foreground and show the 
other figures in the background. First 
moving these background figures and 
then moving the camera back slowly 
from the positioned figure it is possible 
to give an added sense of space. This 
can also be done in many other ways. 
One of them is moving a figure out at 
the left while another moves in at the 
right, meanwhile moving a central figure 
forward or backward.’ 

Television choreography also becomes 
truly creative when it is carried beyond 
the bounds of traditional theatre danc- 
ing. John Butler has been particularly 
imaginative in this respect and has even 
taken his dancers out on location, ac- 
companied by television trucks and 
broadcasting equipment. One of his 
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dances started at Forty-Fifth Street and 
Broadway and ended on the rooftop, 
adjacent to the Hudson Theatre whey 
the cameras followed a dramatic pic, 
pocket chase. The music for this wa 
played out into the street on a loud. 
speaker system. Another dance was sy 
in Coney Island at the crowded Steeple. 
chase while a third, projected for early 
fall, will be made at Coney Island when 
it is closed up and deserted. On the 
other hand, Nadine Gae and Mar 
Breaux concentrate on simplicity in thei 
dances and they seem aware, as Kelly 
and Astaire are in films, of the value of 
concentrating on one or two figures a 
close range. In consequence, the camer 
can come in so close that no nuance o 
subtlety of movement is lost and their 
dances come into the living room with 
such an air of intimacy that it seems 
as if they are dancing just for you. 
The increased use of kinescopes is one 
of the factors that is bringing dance 
motion picture films into television. One 
of the advantages of this is that motion 
picture films will be clearer and sharper, 
Also, these can employ special effects 
such as slow or fast motion that is not 
technically possible on regular television 
because here the visual and audio re 
cordings must be simultaneous. 
Something different in the way of 
television dance films is due early this 
fall when the March of Time offers a 
series of twenty-six ballet films that have 
been produced in France by Jean Benoit- 
Levy, who is best known for the film 
Ballerina, All of the ballets in this series 
will have original choreography and 
music, though some will be based on 
traditional themes. Each of these half- 
hour programs will contain two eleven- 
minute dance episodes with the balance 
of the time given over to a _ narrative 
explanation. Among the most promising 
of these will be the four programs (con- 
sisting of cight ballets) that will feature 
dancer-choreographer Jeanine Charrat, 
who played the voung dancer in Bal- 
lerina. And Jean-Louis Barrault, remem- 
bered especially in America for his film 
Children of Paradise, will create two 
pantomimes for another program. One 
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can only hope that if this French ven- 


yyre is a success, the March of Time will 


no 
,merican talent that is available for 


, overlook the great array of native 


jmilar projects. Dancers like Martha 
Graham, Charles Weidman, Ruth St. 
Denis, Ted Shawn and Pearl Primus 
have enough works in their repertoires 
~ do a series of video film programs. 


LA VIE COMMENCE 


continued from page 39) 


special research work. Her first picture 
was Paris 1900, a by-product of those 
researches. A witty compilation of news- 
see] and documentary shots of France at 
the turn of the century, Paris 1900 led 
directly to this second film. ‘My friends 
all thought I was interested only in the 
past. Mme. Védrés explains with a 
mile. ‘Not so. To prove it, I wanted 
te make a picture about today, a picture 
to show what our artists and thinkers 


are doing today.’ 


It was the late Ai _ré Gide who set 
the final pattern for La Vie Commence 
Demain. “You can’t make a picture about 
today——-and especially not about the art- 
ist today—without having tomorrow in 

he told her. “Today contains the 
seeds of tomorrow. He suggested show- 
ing in her film what our artists and 
thinkers are contributing to that world 
which starts tomorrow. With Gide’s 
words in mind, Mme. Védrés began her 
script—a ‘man in the street’ idea, an 
average man’ who would be taken to 
meet the foremost representatives of 
modern thought that she could find. 


First problem: Who should be her 
‘man in the street?’ She interviewed 
several actors, all of whom turned her 
down. Her idea was much too far off 
the beaten track for them, But Jean- 
Pierre Aumont heard about the project 
and begged for the role. Though hand- 
some, personable young Aumont. was 
hardly ideal type-casting for a ‘man in 
the street, Mme. Védrés changed the 
character a bit (her ‘average man’ now 
quotes Gide verbatim), and discovered 


to her intense satisfaction that Aumont 


details, or send rough sketches, for 
estimates and color renderings. Please 
be sure to include measurements. 


had a rare quality for making people 
who had never before appeared in pic- 
tures feel completely at home in front of 
the camera. With the help of many 
friends and an unusually daring pro- 
ducer she started shooting. 

But shooting time with her stars was 
the least part of Mme. Védrés’ role in 
the preparation of La Vie Commence 
Demain—two mornings with Sartre, a 
day with Gide, two days with Picasso, 
and so on. Far more demanding was the 
selection of visual material to illustrate 
their ideas, their theories and the prob- 
abilities of what lies ahead. For the film 
is more than a simple series of recorded 
interviews with famous people. As each 
man speaks—-Sartre of the profound dis- 
content that underlies our life today, Le 
Corbusier of teeming slums and massed 
disorder, Rostand of adventures in nat- 
ural science, Labarthe of approaching 
technological supremacy and its related 
problems—the screen becomes alive with 
imagery, the proof and verification that 
what each man savs is not idle dreaming 


For almost a year Mme. Védrés ran 
through millions of feet of film from all 
parts of the world, selecting those snip- 
pets that best exemplify our own times 
and her scientists’ predictions: ‘Traffic 
jams and street riots, religious proces- 
sions and military parades, experiments 
in the change of sex, in vitamins, in 
thermodynamics, the wonders of the jet, 
the rocket, the atom, the personalities of 
Shaw and Chaplin, Einstein and Ghandi, 
the promise of the United Nations and 
UNESCO (which has since enthusias- 
tically endorsed this picture). Each bit 
of film becomes another chip in the 
enormous mosaic of our time, guided in- 
to place by the words and ideas of the 
philosophers, the scientists and artists. 


Out of all of this, however, emerges 
no simple call to action, no pat solution 
to save the world. ‘If I knew all the 
answers, savs Mme. Védrés, ‘I wouldn't 
be making films. I'd be out on the street, 
buttonholing everybody I met. I'd go 
over to UNESCO and haunt the corri- 
dors.’ Certainly, no single solution would 


have enabled her to bring together within 
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the framework of this one picture the 
Communist Joliot-Curies, the pro-Com- 
munist Picasso, a political Jean Rostand, 
anti-Communist André Gide and Com- 
munist-detested Jean-Paul Sartre. In any 
case, no one in the film is called upon 
to make a specifically political statement. 
Each man is presented as a leading pro- 
tagonist in some field that relates to the 
accumulating keowledge and sensitivity 
of our times, as people aware of both the 
promise and the promise unfulfilled in 
our society. 

‘The method of my film is something 
like the method of psychoanalysis,’ says 
Mme. Védrés. ‘It seems to help the pa- 
tient just finding out what is wrong with 
him. The cure, the solution, can come 
only after the ills and weaknesses have 
been exposed, as well as the capacities 
for recuperation. After that, of course, 
it's completely up to the individual. But 
not until then is a solution even possible.’ 

As with psychoanalysis, there may be 
some who find the treatment in La Vie 
Commence Demain too strong for them. 
Its clips include the horrors of Hiro- 
shima, the agonies of war, the only 
slightly lesser agonies of science on the 
march—vivisection, brain operations, 
artificial insemination. There are those 
who do not want to see these things on 
the screen, would rather believe that 


they do not exist as part of our world. 


There was some consternation at Edin- 
burgh just after the preview of La Vie 
Commence Demain. The film was sched- 
uled to be shown publicly for the first 
time next day at the huge Caley Picture 
House. Included on the program was a 
new British documentary, Vatican; and 
dozens of nuns had received special dis- 
pensation to attend that performance. 
How would they react to the French 
production? Should the show be stopped 
to permit them to leave, some special an- 
nouncement made for their benefit? It 
was finally decided to go right on and 
let the nuns make up their own minds 
about staying or leaving. ‘Why not?’ 
observed one Frenchman philosophically. 
‘After all, they are going to have to 
live too.’ 
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work, with no more regard for under- 
jing aims than for existing limita- 
tions. | certainly don’t mean to ignore 
wr difficulties of 
the theatre in any period, and especially 
today. New plays that combine freshness 


under-estimate the 


with merit are never abundant; most old 
plays in particular need of revival aren’t 
easy to revive. And the more experi- 
mental the new play, or dust-covered the 
old one, the stronger and more sensitive 
must be the production. 


Even so-even allowing further for un- 
foreseen bad breaks-there is no ac- 
quitting ANTA. What it has done is to 
cimb up on a very high horse and, in 
the old Leacock phrase, ride off in all 
directions. Doubtless certain big theatre 
names let it down, necessitating last min- 
ute substitutions. But its very trafficking 
in names may well be part of its trouble. 
Wherever possible and in the most ab- 
ject spirit, ANTA seems bent on exploit- 
ing the star system—without, moreover, 
any established supporting company of 


its own. 


For, though the matter of stars may 
not be central, that of casts, I think, is. 
4 theatre enterprise announcing a large 
number of productions in the same play- 
house in the same season must be pre- 
sumed a kind of repertory unit. To get 


anvwhere, there must be some sort of 


continued from page 79 

his father had died some vears before 
and a leading fascist told him that if he 
would join the Fascist Party, his opera 
would be done in all the principal Ital- 
ian theatres. Menotti did not join; 
Amelia was produced only in a small 
theatre in San Remo and got short 
shrift there 

Recently The Consul was produced at 
La Scala in Milan, the first opera made 
in America to be put on in the 173-year- 
old theatre. There were violent demon- 
strations against Menotti and his work 
at the premiére. A strong communist 
contingent whistled and catcalled be- 
cause it charged that the opera was 
attacking the Iron Curtain countries. 
Another vociferous group, defending the 
so-called honor of Italy, excoriated Me- 
notti because he had dared te live and 
make his career in America 


Not all the 


against him. He 


Italians wee ranged 
happened to be in 
Cadegliano one summer when a cable 
came to say that the Metropolitan would 
do Amelia. The postmistress rode through 
town on her bicycle, waving the cable 
and, having opened and read it, shouted 
its glad tidings. The whole village turned 
out to give him a party. His family, 
though it was undoubtedly proud, no 
longer spoiled him with praise. It still 


THE ANTA QUESTION 


(continued from page 19) 


permanent company to draw upon, a 
sense of actors getting particularly accus- 
tomed to one another, an increase in 
integration, tradition, style. There must 
be a resident orchestra, so to speak, how- 
ever many guest soloists and guest 
conductors. 


Otherwise, so extensive a production 
program, dangerous at best, can only be 
ruinous. ANTA’s extensive program per- 
haps brings us to the heart of the mat- 
ter; to its high-priced, heavily mortgaged 
occupancy of the Guild Theatre. ANTA, 
by acquiring it, had to put the cart 
before the horse, the playhouse before 
the play. An unwieldly number of pro- 
ductions became an economic necessity 
though it could hardly help proving 
an artistic débdcle. 

ANTA has been defended as seeking, 
above all, to provide employment for 
theatre people. But merely to provide 
employment for theatre people is an ab- 
surd objective—except on a straight Fed- 
eral Theatre Project relief basis. What 
alone makes sense is an ability to keep 
them employed; you obviously cannot 
give actors the right kind of work until 
you give audiences the right kind of 
play. 

ANTA’s failure is the more regrettable 


because we have no American—as op- 


MENOTTI 


doesn't. He keeps telling them that he is 
getting to be somebody in America, ‘but 
they just look at me sympathetically.’ 

The most famous living Italian musi- 
cian, Arturo Toscanini, has not held 
back his friendship and support, which 
have made up to Menotti for opposition 
by the land of his birth. Menotti first 
met the maestro some twenty years ago 
when he was still a student. His mother, 
who knew Mrs. Toscanini, gave him a 
letter to her, and one day he went to 
call at the maestro’s home on Lago 
Maggiore. He rang the doorbell and 
asked for Mrs. Toscanini. The servant 
went away and returned to say that the 
Signora was out but that the maestro 
was not doing anything and would the 
young visitor care to see him. The young 
visitor was enchanted, and the conductor 
took a liking to the eager student and 
spent the day with him, talking about 
music 

When The Telephone and The Me- 


dium opened on Broadway, Menotti 


wrote Toscanini saying he would like 
to invite him to the show but assumed 
he would not come. Toscanini replied 
indignantly that he would certainly come 
He went three times. He came backstage 
and congratulated the company and 
kissed the girls in it. He was delighted 
with the young woman on The Tele- 


posed to merely local—producing organ- 
ization at once practical enough to sur- 
vive and high-minded enough to need to. 
And this is unfortunate, since the theatre 
—menaced by films, radio and television 
—is in much the same altered position 
as the once hoity-toity railroads, now 
contending against cars, buses, trucks and 
planes. No doubt within certain limits 
Broadway can always keep going. But 
this isn’t because the theatre is an artis- 
tic necessity for large numbers of people; 
it’s rather because—in a way that films 
and television are not—it is a kind of 
social event. In any case, the economics 
of the commercial theatre, which more 
and more decree that anything not a hit 
must be a flop, increase the need for 
influential organizations run on sound 
business methods but not (primarily, at 
least) for mere business ends. A modest 
start would seem wise, since great oaks 
are grown from little acorns, not big 
ones. High standards would seem wise, 
too, since oaks find it easiest to grow 
upward. One wonders—earnestly if pre- 
whether it mightn’t be 
best for ANTA to try to sublease its big 
theatre for a while; nothing could be 


sumptuously 


worse, at any rate, than to over-exert 
and over-extend itself. It is still not too 
late for it to shine—no one is ever more 
promptly or smilingly forgiven than the 


repentant sinner. 


phone, said she reminded him of a 
friend. He proposed to bring this friend 
to the theatre, and asked whether her 
phone number could be substituted for 
the one in the script. It was done, too. 

Toscanini followed the creation of 
The Consul avidly. He asked Menotti 
to let him see the score as he progressed 
with it. He attended the performance 
several times after making a special visit 
to listen to a run-through during the 
rehearsal period. At the end of the stir- 
ring second act, the eighty-three-year-old 
conductor got up and walked slowly to 
Menotti and embraced him. Without a 
word, he returned to his chair and sat 
down. Menotti came and sat beside him. 
The old Italian and the young one did 
not speak, but there were tears in their 
eves. . 

Like Toscanini, Menotti has not be- 
come an American citizen, though this 
country is his home. Like Toscanini, he 
has felt that in Italy’s time of trouble, 
he should retain a bond with those of 
his countrymen who were fighting for 
the democratic way of life. 

In the last analysis, however, his deep- 
est absorption is in his private creative 
world. ‘I sometimes wake up and think,’ 
he once said sadly, ‘that I am forty and 
have accomplished so little. Time is 
fiving. I must work.’ 








EE 


(continued from page 29) 


majesty about it, and her voice is all sad 
and indefatigable bird tones. 


The Oliviers these days occupy a pe- 
culiar position in English theatrical cir- 
cles. They are the pets of the public and 
the profession. Nothing derogatory, or 
even quibbling, normally is read or 
heard. Any apostates, even in private, 
are inclined to first look over their shoul- 
ders then rapidly mutter their fault 
finding. 

Their current run of Shaw's Caesar 
and Cleopatra and the Shakespeare An- 
tony and Cleopatra, in a small theatre, 
could run to standees for years. Of it, 
only one disparagement has crept into 
print, an article, written by a voung man 
determined to attract attention, which is 
generally considered savage. 


The truth is that the twin productions 
are perfectly beautiful, that Olivier has 
quite clearly tossed the ball to Miss 
Leigh and is running interference for 
her, and that between them they bring 


more glamour than art to the plays. 


Why anyone should quarrel about that 
is a mystery. Miss Leigh is no Dusce. She 
has not the gifts of understanding and 
projection which allow any elaborate 
inner revelations of a character. But she 
is fantastically beautiful as the Egyptian 
Queen. The fact that she sometimes 
seems a little girl’s idea of the Ruler of 
the Nile, is proof she has chosen a good 
way of conforming to the vast number 


of preconceptions of the character. 


Olivier is a genial, weary Caesar, 
gently winning laughs by throwing away 
lines. He is benign, and Antony is hot 
tempered, but they are both middle aged 
and tired. Their temptations are quite 
opposite, Antony's toward the bed, and 
Caesar's away from it. It is a rueful 
difference. 

The legend of the Oliviers themselves 
is sO romantic, that they could barely 
fail in these roles, if they merely walked 
through their parts. What they did was 
to act them in broad lines for the big 
effects, in a production brilliantly hot 
and dusty, sweaty and perfumed and 
SeXy. 

In the London picture, barring the 
discovery of any really distinctive new 
plays, the trend was toward heavily 
starred casts. Waters of the Moon has 
no monumental import, but is a _per- 
fectly respectable work which is vaguely 
comparable to Lillian Hellman’s The 
Autumn Carden. 


What gives it its festive aura is the 
casting of Dame Edith Evans, Dame 
Sybil Thorndike and Wendy Hiller in 
three major roles. This sort of prodigality 
makes up in perfection and curiosity 


what the vehicle lacks in immortality. 


A similar project, which did not at- 


FESTIVE ISLAND 'S1i 


tract as wide attention as it deserved, 
was a revival of Three Sisters with an- 
other celestial cast. Ralph Richardson 
played the chief male role, less happily 
cast than we have seen him before. The 
ladies included Celia Johnson, Margaret 
Leighton, Renee Asherson and Diana 
Churchill. 


The play had its inspired moments, 
particularly in the performances of Miss 
Leighton and Miss Churchill, and it was 
done with the respectful seriousness 
which alone can highlight its human 
comedy. An unsettling example of what 
can happen in the effort to achieve ‘all 
star’ casts for the Festival vear, was the 
use of Miss Johnson in a dreary role 
which must have bored her almost to 
extinction. 


As only the dullest could have failed 
to anticipate, the real star of this or any 
other Festival year was William Shake- 
speare. He turned up all over the place, 
recited by youthful amateurs and flung 


toward Heaven by the finest stars. 


His works always loom large in the 
Old Vic’s program, and entirely occupy 
the attention of Stratford. Then there 
is an annual summer diversion in The 
Midsummer Night's Dream as offered at 
Regent's Park in London. The lesser 
known plays popped up too, as for in- 
stance did Cymbeline with trumpets in 
a cloistered garden at Oxford 


Impossible that such a summer should 
pass without Hamlet. Alec Guinness pro- 
vided a portrayal, in a strangely doomed 
production, fated for oblivion after a 
mechanically maddening first night. The 
play received brutal notices, then nu- 
merous reviewers went back again and 
urged the public to attend. It was too 
late. 

Guinness did a most affecting Prince, 
earthbound but deeply moving, and the 
production was simple and highly effec- 
tive in Elizabethan style. Michael Gough 
was a sturdy Laertes and Alan Webb got 
good dry laughs from Polonius without 


clowning. 


The Old Vic had included the Greeks 
and Restoration comedy in its season. 
But as Festival tourists began to crowd 
the town, it settled down to a steady 
diet of Merry Wives of Windsor and 
Henry V. More beautifully orchestrated 


performances would be hard to imagine. 


Peggy Ashcroft was a wondrously lusty 
and fine humored Mistress Page in the 
comedy, and Roger Livesey outlined the 
blind vanity of Falstaff to give the fat 
Knight a novel bounce. 


Alec Clunes was splendid as the King 
in the historical drama. He managed to 
be utterly roval in demeanor, and domi- 
nated the play without being starry to 
the detriment of its whole pattern. Dor- 


othy Tutin was an admirable French 





Princess, and Roger Livesey a wise hy 
mored chorus. 


The same play was added in Auguy 
to the Stratford repertory, which already 
included four other plays. The Tempes 
was a mystic pastiche to alleviate th. 
sonorous sweep of the historical sequence 
of Richard II, Henry IV Parts I and ]] 
and finally Henry V. ' 


The last drama was exciting great jp. 
terest for the chance it offered youthfyl 
Richard Burton, who had played the 
same character in Henry IV. He also 
appeared as the prince Ferdinand in The 
Tempest. 


Burton is known to American aud. 
ences for The Lady's Not for Burning 
which he left in New York to return for 
the Stratford season. In his middle 
twenties, the actor has a good clear face 
and a sturdy physique. His voice is effec. 
tively edged so it projects effortlessly and 
permits low keyed readings. His major 
fault to date is in his general bearing, 
which somehow lacks the magic of his 
own conviction that he is roval in the 


romantic sense. 


This same sort of faith in one’s self is 
the principal feature of Michael Red- 
grave’s performance as Richard I], al- 
though the result is quite different. If 
one were to judge Redgrave as an actor 
on the strength of this performance 
alone, the probable verdict would be that 
he is a hesitant, insecure and physically 


elastic artist. 


So utterly convincing are these charac- 
teristics with which he portrays the de- 
cadent King, the roving eye in search 
of approbation, the hesitation before a 
major word, the dancing urge for bodily 
freedom from the royal robes, that it is 
all but impossible to separate the charac- 
teristics of the role from the actor 


All the more sensational, then, is the 
shock of finding what he can do with 
Hotspur in the first half of Henry IV. 
There he is rough, swift, and certain to 
the point of disdain for the whole rest 
of the world if need be. He is guttural, 
touchy and vain, yet utterly fascinating 
with the magnetism of complete assur- 
ance. And once more it is impossible not 
to believe that this is also the true na- 


ture of the man. 


Henry Andrews is the proverbial tower 
of inestimable strength in the historical 
plays, and Anthony Quayle makes a 
grandly deceiving faker of Falstaff 


The Tempest is beautiful from a pic- 
torial point of view, but rather tediously 
paced. It is like a ballet without muscles 
or The Magic Flute without music. De- 
spite this inertness, it is a feast for the 


eves 

In England it is truly a festival year 
of great performances in brilliant pro- 
ductions of immortal plays 
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THE DARK HORSES 


(continued from page 75) 


gyeer last yea of Come Back, Little 
Sheba, he has been involved in the fates 
of hundreds of plays, from first reading 
»o final curtain ‘But I'll say this,’ he 
sdds, ‘I’m sick to death of hearing them 
gy this play is eighty to ninety per cent 
perfect, or worse yet, if so-and-so will 
g-and-so it, I'll do it!—about the most 
sulting thing that can be said to a 
glaywright. 

aside from his vehement dislike of 
these statements, Bob Anderson is in gen- 
al on the side of the angels. He be- 
jeves (with Moss Hart) that no good 
play goes forever unproduced, but that 
the sale of any play today, considering 
the ‘frighteningly haphazard’ circum- 
gances of production, is almost a mir- 
acle 
The lowest point in Anderson’s career 
came while he was still at Harvard, 
where in addition to being class poet 
49), drafting about twenty-one acts, 
the music, lyrics and books for numerous 
musicals, singing, acting, directing, stag- 
ing productions, teaching, writing dra- 
matic criticism for the ‘Advocate,’ he 
polished off a dour tragedy called ‘The 
Sisters 
From then until he joined the U. S. 
Navy as an ensign, Bob concentrated on 
playwriting, tossing off original comedies, 
musicals and adaptations with almost 
uncanny speed Aboard the cruiser 
Alaska, with a temperature of 105°, he 
wrote ‘Come Marching Home’ and sub- 
mitted it to the National Theatre Con- 
ference contest. In Iwo Jima on the 
Texas, Lieutenant Anderson received 
notification that it had been chosen as 
the best play by an American serviceman 
overseas. Then Hallie Flannagan saw it 
the following summer when it was pro- 
duced at the University of lowa and 
recommended him for the National 
Theatre Conference fellowship of $2000. 
This award made it possible for him to 
live in New York after the war and 
continue to write plays. 

The Andersons live in a_ basement 
apartment in Lawrence Langner’s house. 
Bob has his own studio, without tele- 
phone, on 14th Street. He writes plays 
from 9:50 to 1:00 each day, then con- 
centrates on his radio and _ television 
writing in the afternoons: such programs 
as Theatre Guild of the Air, Cavalcade 
f America, Studio One, Actor's Studio, 
Starlight Theatre and the Prudential 
Show. To him, radio and television are 
no substitute for the theatre, but as long 
as he can earn a living without sacri- 
ficing his talent, he has solved the chief 
problem of the heartbreak stretch. 

Andrew McCullough has solved it in 
much the same way, by working as an 
associate director of television at CBS. 
McCullough is also a Harvard man with 
a long record of acting, directing, writ- 

(continued on page 94) 
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(continued from page 21) 
Kazan is wanted to direct, and several 
summer tryouts—Go and Catch a Fall- 
ing Star, The Little Screwball and My 
Fiddle’s Got Three Strings. 

With the assistance of the Guild’s 
subscription list, The Playwrights’ Com- 
pany will offer Maxwell Anderson's pro- 
vocatively titled Barefoot in Athens. Also 
on the latter group’s list are The Idea, 
by Edward Caulfield; The Seventh Floor, 
by Robert Sherwood; and The Grand 
Tour, with which Elmer Rice returns to 
the serious genre. 

Leland Hayward, who works alone 
but often seems like a group, kicks-off 
his season with the new Howard Lind- 
say-Russell Crouse concoction Remains 
To Be Seen, described as a comedy 
with a mystery background. Jackie 
Cooper and Janis Paige, who is making 
her stage debut, top the cast of this 
one, due early in October. The other 
item on Hayward’s schedule is the Henry 
Fonda Point of No Return from J. P 
Marquand’s novel by way of adapter 
Paul Osborn’s skillful pen 

Several film stars will make appear- 
ances. The queen of them all, Gloria 
Swanson arrives Thanksgiving week in 
Nina, with a fat three hundred side 
role. Anthony Farrell, financially rep- 


resented in at least 20% of the shows 


ing and staging shows. He too has been 
taken to lunch. 

He remembers most vividly the one he 
had with the late Dwight Deere Wiman, 
who had just finished reading a play 
Andy had written while in the Army. ‘I 
called the guy up from a pay phone at 
Penn Station to ask how he liked it. I 
was stony broke just then, with fifty 
cents in my pocket. ‘How about lunch ?’ 
he asked. ‘Fine,’ I said. ‘Where are 
you now, Mr. McCullough?’ I thought 
fast. “Twenty One,’ I said, ‘where else 
would a young playwright be?’ ‘Good 
I'll be over right away So I used the 
four bits for taxi fare and beat it to 
Twenty One. He was late. I stood at 
the bar and toyed with swizzel sticks, 
coasters and peanuts until I couldn't 
stand it any longer. I figured he'd show 
up any minute, so I ordered a couple 
of drinks and told the bartender to put 
them on Mr. Wiman’s check. We had 
a fine lunch, with Wiman telling me 
what books to read and all about the 
problems besetting a playwright, but I 
was in agony. When the check arrived, 
we both started fumbling for it and 
even got into quite an argument. Finally 
he laughed paternally and said, ‘Well 
t know how young playwrights are— 
I'll take care of the check and you pay 
the tip. I did. ‘Mr. Wiman, I said 








done on Broadway, will bring back 
Ginger Rogers in Love and Let Love by 
Louis Verneuil. Ann Sothern, known as 
Harriette Lake when she played the 
ingenue in Of Thee I Sing, is scheduled 
for a French farce, The Philemon Com- 
plex. Nancy Kelly is set for Twilight 
Park. And Claudette Colbert, who long 
ago confided that she was deserting the 
stage for pictures only long enough to 
make the money to do exactly what she 
liked, may be seen here in Noel Cow- 
ard’s Island Fling after the Westport 
tryout. 

Also from the summer circuit, Eddie 
Dowling promises to bring in a new 
play by Paul Vincent Carroll Border Be 
Damned. Ed Mabely’s Glad Tidings, 
with Melvyn Douglas and Signe Hasso, 
is a probability. And Lillian Gish is 
willing to do right by Miss Mabel, say- 
ing, ‘It must be good. We're playing to 
standing room only.’ 

The musical field is strangely dor- 
mant, considering its domination of the 
scene in recent seasons. Besides Three 
Wishes for Jamie, only three other shows 
have’ announced definite dates—all in 
October. Top Banana, starring Phil Sil- 
vers, has songs by Johnny Mercer, a 
book by Hy Kraft, and a colorful bur- 
lesque locale. Cheryl Crawford, a pro- 


ducer who has had her ups-and-downs, 


THE DARK HORSES 
(continued from page 93) 
‘I don’t think you know quite how young 
playwrights are 

The McCullough play that Wiman 
read had been written over a long period 
of time all over the world, on all kinds 
of Army stationery. ‘Whenever I had 
some spare time, I'd write another scene 
out of boredom, anything interesting, 
funny or tragic I saw around me. I end- 
ed up with a play 39 scenes long, an 
unbound manuscript over a foot tall 
heaviest drama I ever wrote. Gave a 
reading of it once in Italy that started 
at eight in the evening and ended at 
four a.m.—I loved every minute of it! 
They tried to stop me once or twice but 
I said ‘No, no, you'll miss the sweep of 
the thing!’ Afterwards, everyone agreed 
that it showed great promise but sug- 
gested weakly that it might be a little 
long Made me _ furious. ‘Look at 
O'Neill!’ I said. 

Even though Andy had played such 
parts at Harvard as The Voice of God 
in Adam and Trock in Winterset and 
had learned much about playwriting 
while directing shows (especially through 
cutting or rewriting scripts), it was not 
until he got to New York that he gained 
any idea of the mechanics of playwrit- 
ing. Under Anderson’s tutelage at the 
Wing, he cut his army play down to 
29 scenes, then went on to write another, 


The Backbone, which brought him agent 


will bring in Paint Your Wagon. Thy 
plot involves a gold rush, which she wef 
may get from Frederick Loewe and Alan 
Jay Lerner, who provided her with a 
earlier bonanza, Brigadoon. Later in the 
year, she hopes to get around to Th, 
Golden Apple, a musical based on Th, 
Odyssey and The Iliad; as well as, 
musical play, Reuben, Reuben by Mare 
Blitzstein. The third October event js 
Reginald Hammerstein’s revival of My. 
sic in the Atr, originally done in 1939 

Cross Your Fingers, a recklessly titled 
revue; Leonard Sillman’s oft-announceg 
New Faces; Casey Jones; Having « 
Wonderful Time, and Amos ’n Andy 
may also materialize. In addition Olive 
Smith promises a play by Jane Bowles 
In the Summer House, a tragicomedy 
with sixteen characters set in present day 
Key West, Florida. And John van Dry. 
ten has nominated Gertrude Macy t 
present his comedy Sally Bowles, a play 
which owes its origin to a collection of 
six short character stories by Christopher 
Isherwood. 

At present those extraordinary hit- 
makers Richard Rodgers and Oscar 
Hammerstein II have no theatrical plans, 
Show business being what it is, however, 
no one will be surprised if in the up- 
coming season they unveil their greatest 


smash 


Monica McCall and enthusiastic com- 
ments from top producers. ‘Please let me 
see anvthing else that McCullough has 
written or may write ‘I found this 
unproduced play exciting and powerful. 
Though I sometimes found it imperfect, 
I thought it genuine and real... .” And 


hes. Conferences. Hope up. 


so on Lun 
Hope squelched. Forty hours a week at 
CBS, twenty hours a week on his new 
play. Andrew McCullough, who believes 
that the most important quality for a 
playwright is stamina, has begun his 
‘long, brutal haul.’ 

Arnold Schulman, whose second full- 
length play My Fiddle Has Three 
Strings was optioned and given a West- 
port trvout by the Theatre Guild last 
summer, does not want to write for 
radio or television but earns his living 
as an actor. Although he had always 
wanted to be a writer, and had earned 
his way through the University of North 
Carolina with newspaper feature articles, 
had tossed off four novels and ‘lots of 
short stories, his first real interest in 
playwriting was aroused through the 
Wing classes. After a stab at a musical 
called The Repulsive Mr. Pistol, in 
collaboration with five other veterans, 
and about ten one-acts, he wrote A 
Thousand Guys Named Max Max 
started him on his way with Audrey 
Wood and the Theatre Guild 
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for three days after I finish a play, 
1 think it’s the greatest play ever writ- 


en,” Arnold says. “The fourth day I 


want : 
fourth day for Max when, against Ar- 


to throw it away. It was the 


aold’s say-S0, Bob and Phyllis Anderson 
ent it to the Arts of the Theatre Foun- 
dation contest of 1950. It won the award 
of $2000. As guardian angels, the An- 
gersons also had to sneak Fiddle past 
arnold to Audrey. ‘I get terrified when 
gmeone is about to read one of my 

plays, confesses the young playwright 

with bands on his teeth. “They may 

think this is the best you can do, when 

you know its almost the worst. It’s like 

walking into a place with no pants on 

and needing a shave.’ 

For one horrible week the Theatre 
Guild vacillated between Come Back, 
Little Sheba and Fiddle for Broadway 
production Although they finally de- 
dded on the former, Arnold was given 
an acting job in it, the messenger boy 
with ‘two hot lines.’ The following sum- 
mer Arnold agonized again for a week 
in Westport, when he ‘realized all the 
faults of the play and wanted to close it 
at dress rehearsal.’ 

He had worked all night before his 
conference with Mrs. Sam Goldwyn, in 
New York on a buzzard hop to pick up 
new writers. ‘She was late and I fell 
asleep on the bench outside the office 
When she showed up she apologized for 
being late and was really very sweet. 
Then we just sat and looked at each 
other. Finally she said, ‘Well, do you 
want to ask me anything?’ ‘No,’ I said. 
Well, do you want to tell me anything?’ 
‘No,’ I said. We looked at each other 
again for a minute or two, then I stood 
up and said, ‘Well, it’s been very nice 
meeting you’ and she said the same and 
I Jeft. Later in the week I got a note 
fom Audrey Wood telling me that Mrs. 
Goldwyn had been terribly impressed 
with me.’ 

Arnold Schulman looks puzzled when 
he tries to define a certain spirit he has 
noticed among theatre people. ‘I can't 
imagine a suit manufacturer teaching 
another one how to make suits. But in 
the theatre everyone tries to give you a 
hand. 

These three young  playwrights—An- 
derson, McCullough and Schulman-all 
agree that the place for a playwright is 
New York City, where he can see how 
the theatre is run. One of them thinks 
each producer needs a sub-producer to 
keep reminding the boss of a good play 
and hammer it home to Broadway. An- 
other believes that established actors and 
actresses could build new playwrights as 
investments for the future, by taking 
more chances on young good risks. But 
whatever their criticism of methods, 
these three and many other playwrights 
in the almost-over-the-top category are 
committed to the theatre. Producers 
have picked up their checks but not 
their options 


"Seven 

Years 
| Have Not 
Slept | 

In A 
Bed..." 





To Georgia, sleeping on the damp, cold earth is but one memory of a childhood that has -~ 
known only grim despair. Her heritage of horror and stark tragedy began in 1943, when 
her father perished, along with all the males over 15 in her Greek village. All were 
burned, hanged or shot by raiding Germans. Their home destroyed by fire, Georgia 
and her mother moved into what was formerly a stable. Somehow they survived. The 
earthen floor of the hovel was their bed. 


But suddenly, a miracle has come into Georgia’s life—she has learned that words 
like love, kindness, tender care, have meaning for her too! Gratefully she writes to her 
American Foster Parent, “My mother and I were very moved by your wonderful gifts, 
1 bed, 1 mattress, 1 quilt and 2 sheets. It is seven years now that I have not slept in 
a bed. Suddenly I’m the richest person in the world. I pray to God to keep you well 
and happy. With much love and fond kisses.” 


This ten year old is but one of thousands needing help. Many have been maimed and 
disfigured by war. Funds are needed for plastic surgery, artificial eyes and prosthetic 
limbs. 


You alone, or as a member of a group, can help these children by becoming a foster 
parent, or by contributing funds for plastic surgery, artificial limbs, glass eyes. You will 
receive a case history and photograph of your child, who is told clearly how he is being 
helped and that you are his foster parent. Children thus feel that they have a friend, 
rather than someone who is just giving them charity. Correspondence through our office 
is encouraged so that you can ask the child questions about his health and welfare that 
you would want to know if these were truly your own children. 


The Plan is helping children of fourteen different nationalities—in Greece, France, 
Belgium, Italy, Holland and England. By aiding these children you are working for the 
greatest aim of all—for peace. 


The Foster Parents’ Plan for War Children does not do mass relief. Each child is 
treated as an individual with the idea that besides food, clothing, shelter and education, 
he or she will live in a home-like atmosphere and receive the loving care that so right- 
fully belongs to childhood. Your help can mean—and do—so much. Won't you give 


it—TODAY? 
Contributions Deductible From Income Tax 


FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN FOR WAR CHILDREN, INC., 55 West 42nd St., New York (8, WN. Y. 


Partial List of Sponsors and Foster Parents 


Nancy Craig, Mary Pickford, Mrs. William Paley, Mr. and Mrs. Fredric March, Joan 
Bennett, Helen Hayes, Edward R. Murrow, Larry LeSueur, Ned Calmer. 
1951, F.P.P. For W.C., Inc. 
FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN FOR WAR CHILDREN, INC. (TA—9-51) 


| 55 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. LGagecre 66607 f 
in Canada: P. O. Box 65, Station B, Montreal, Que. 


A. I wish to become a Foster Parent of a War Child for one year. If possible, sex 
I will pay $15 a month for one year ($180). Payments will be made monthy ( ), quarterly ( ), 
| yearly ( I enclose herewith my first payment $ 


B. I cannot “adopt” a child, but I would like to help a child by contributing $ 


! 
I 
| 
| Name | 
J Address | 

I 

J 


| City State Date 
Contributions Deductible From Income Tax 
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TWO ON THE AISLE 


(continued, from page 23) 
bewildering war cry of ‘Ong-gong-gong !' 
have sent the customers rolling in the 
aisles. Rising above all competition with 
an ‘air of frienzied amazement, he 
reached the top amid the hardest hitting 
array of talent that show business has 
ever known. And he has stayed there 
through the years, discarding the origi- 
nal easy trademarks that stamped his 
style, widening his scope, becoming fun- 
nier than ever. 

The toughest test of any comedian is 
his ability to rise above his material 
From the leering buffoonery of the cop 
character with which he came out of 
burlesque to the wistfully uproarious 
pathos of his Cowardly Lion in The 
Wizard of Oz, Mr. Lahr has risen mag- 
nificently above all material, and has 
side-splittingly sold whatever he _ hap- 
pened to have at hand. 

A painstaking and nervous workman, 
he has that constant premonition of fail- 
ure that is suffered by all really great 
artists——but it's a premonition that he 
knocks into a cocked hat every time he 
walks in front of an audience. As soon 
as he saunters onstage, the customers 
eat out of his comically eloquent hands 
He’s one of the great men of our era; 
and, no matter what show he happens to 
be in, it’s worth seeing 

Thanks to him and to his co-star 
Dolores Gray, Two on the Aisle, the first 
revue of the season is excellent entertain- 
ment. Betty Comden and Adolphe Green 
have written some very funny revue ma- 
terial and Jules Styne’s music is ade- 
quate. The revue is a personal triumph 
for Miss Gray who has been electrifying 
British audiences for several seasons with 
her performance in Annie Get Your Gun 

Abe Burrows staged the entire pro- 
duction with humor and pace. Despite 
our present-day predilection for the eso- 
teric nuances of new type musicals, 
nothing can equal the sock showmen 
developed by the old knock-down-drag- 
out shows. Mr. Lahr proves it at every 
performance of Two on the Aisle. 


Ae 


ISLAND FLING 


(continued from page 25) 
are reminiscent rather than shocking 
‘All American books are about sex. 
‘I swim that way so I can see where I 
am going. ... ‘He’s covered with warts 
and stinks like a badger.’ For it is, after 
all, polite society on the island. Later in 
the play someone refers to ‘the fearful 
discomforts of social equality’ and says, 
‘It is most dismal to lose something—like 
India. The game keeps up like ping- 
pong all evening on the veranda 

However, things begin to happen when 
the befuddled governor allows his wife 
to go to a party with Hali Alani, the 
native leader. The scene at the native’s 
beach house is the best of the play in 
the writing and in the acting. Miss Col- 
bert and Mr. Janney both are equal to 
quick changes of mood and pace, and 
they make the most of their opportu- 
nities. 

Back on the governor's veranda, the 
situation is saved with old-time British 
finesse when the governor comes to a 
realization that blundering frankness is 
not as effective as sophisticated, know- 
ing chitter-chatter, which covers a mul- 
titude of errors and puts everyone and 
everything in the right place. 

fo be commended for their playing 
are Reginald Mason, as the father of 
the native leader; Mr. Kroeger, who 
projects the husband in an explosive, 
Charles Laughton manner; Chester Strat- 
ton, as a cynical, witty house-guest 
Miss Meiser, as the other guest; Cherry 
Hardy, as a resident gossip, and Pete 
Boyne, as a man suffering from an 
allergy. The company includes Esther 
Mitchell, Gordon Mills, A. J. Herbert, 
Roy Johnson, Don Glenn and, for a 
walk-on, Judy Fineman, who is a niece 
of Agnes DeMille. 

The star of the piay, Miss Colbert is 
a real charmer, an able comedienne 
light, bubbly and quite beautiful. Her 
timing is excellent; her poise superb. It 
is to be hoped that she stays with the 
play so that Hollywood’s loss may be- 
come Broadway's gain. 


LELAND POWERS 


LEMUEL AYERS 


(continued from page 49) 
his graduation from Princeton in ] 
he was awarded a Rockefeller Fg 
tion fellowship and passed a yeap 
the University of Iowa, from which 
received his master’s in theatre 

His first New York assignment 
scenic designer came less than two 
later. They were the revivals of J 
ney's End and They Knew What 
Wanted, presented by Leonard §j 
as part of the short-lived New 
Drama Festival of 1939. In the 1 
1941 season he contributed to a eg 
of works that passed quickly into 
livion, but the next season he desig 
five shows, among them the Maup 
Evans-Judith Anderson Macbeth 
Angel Street. 

Among the shows that followed 
the Lunts’ sumptuous production of 
Pirate, Harriet, Song of Norway, Blog 
er Girl, St. Louts Woman, Inside US 
the Jose Ferrer Cyrano de Berg 
and—as his own employee—Aiss 
Kate. This last and Oklahoma are 
keeping him occupied. Kate will have 
fifty-week tour this vear and the § 
Department has invited him to go 
Berlin this month to supervise a p 
duction of Oklahoma to be done und 
the auspices of the State Departmeg 
and the American National Theatre 
Academy. 

Son of a doctor, Mr. Ayers is one 
those rare creatures, a native Neé 
Yorker. Nowadays, however, he prefé 
to live in Stony Point, N.Y., with 
wife, Shirley Osborn Avers, tormer 
tress and daughter of Fairfield Osbo 
president of the New York Zoologig 
Society, and his two children, Jonat 
eight, and Sarah, six. The Ayers’ han 
some Rockland County home, which 
decorated, overlooks the Hudson. It 
also the base for another Ayers ope 
tion—raising Afghans. 

Like their master, the dogs know t 
nothing succeeds like success and 
prove it they're forever copping off bl 
ribbons 
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